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Adults r^ponsible for the education of young children dWfer ip &ir , % / 
^ stiateinent of goafe Md in the^a : - , 

inxominoil therresoiirees with wfe pne , 

;-resource ;unequaled' in value for accpniplishrng goals .in. early childhood • . 

pro^eoTiSjis Uteratiire. Resd 

thrbugh^iterature ' add measurably to children's- store ,pf knovdedge, enrich 
slheir use: bt larig^ 

frota dbservatidn'^hoWs us that children who experience Uteratufe share a joy ^ < 
unknown to those, who do Aoth^ .'v^ - 

Lilerature^hen rightly belongs in early childly 'V 
which have multipliied as research has niadfe clear ho^^^tical the; learning 
' stages of 'early childhood are ^to later development'. Such ^programs- include . * 
day care, head start, home centersV infant and toddler centers, nursery school, ' . 
play- groups, ho;me-tutoring programs, kindergartens, and various' climg or 
school sponsored parent^hild interaction pro-ams. 



"Literary experieilces" may unfortunately sbund^ a bit snobbish to som6, 
bVit there is ho oth^ way to encompass the results that the forms an*d uses 
oT literary materials can effect: Xhe reial problem here is thfe term literature. 
Books are only a part of this reisource. literature, in our understanding of the 
term,, also includes the great oral tradition oPfeer'storyteU^ whose art raust 
be shared with the youngs Film^, recordingsislides, television, and other 
media likewise are literary materials that can ebch play a role in the. enrich- 
ment of children's live^. Thus, whatever one wshes tj call the resource, it 
offers many choices, and young children duglj/ tQ shar^ in afl of them. Since ^ r I ^ 
young children are seldom able to read by themselves, *it 1^ important for 
adults, to make literature a part of children'4 lives. While the;^primary 
aslufftption ofjjftiis book is the value of^literature for the youn^ it should be * ^ 
noted tfiat stfaring a^ b$ok with a child not only enriches that child but* ' 
rewards the adult. / - ; • < ' ' 

. ' Tti^WiK Committee on Literacy Experiencffe for Preschool Children 
is made iiiiTOf specialists in early childhood education: a reading an)d language 
arts consvlltanti an author and illustrator of children's books, ah\editor of 
children's books, a children's librarian, and, ;of: course, teachersS^ In our 
professional careers we have'seen the effects of^gpod Uterature on cniWren, 
and in thfs ^ook we try to share that experience. 

Please note that in the children's book reference lists and iti' the anno 
taied biblio^aphyof 100 best books^ for children, we have used the abbrevia- 
tion.P5 to indicate books also available in paperback. In cases where the ' . ' j 

hardback and paperback publishers are nofcthe^same, the name of the paper- 
back publisher follows the abbreviation. _ ' . i , ' vii 
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BOOKS m THE LIFE^ 



OF THE YOUNG QfflLD 



ookSNcan play a significant role in the life of 
the young child, but the extent to which 
they do depends entirely upon adults, -^dults are responsible for providjpg 
books and tr-ansmitting the literary heritage contained in nursery rhyr 
traditional ta^s, and great novels. The responsibility lies "first with par^ts 
but Is 'Shared by child care workers, earlly childhood teachers, pediat 
nurses, librarians, television^ programmersV and all others whose work 
reaches young children.. There is a great stbreNjif literature to share vvith the^ 
young, but the wealth cbuld go unused if adult'$^disregard their responsibiJjK. 
ti^s. Adults qiust sing the songs, say the rhymes; tell the tales, and read 
stories to children to ma^e literature ^nd all its benefits e^ntral to children'; 
lives. • . 

Literature enriches children s language. The complex process of acquir- 
ing lan^age has not been fully explicated despite serious attempts to describe 
it. What is clear, however,, is that children are affected by the language they 
hear and that they gradually leam to approximate the 'dialect spoken by those 
around ^hem. Carol Chomsky (1972) examined children's language, specif- 
ically, knowledge of complex syntactic structures, in relation to the amount of 
reading done by them and the amount of reading aloud to them. "She found, as 
others have, that children who are read to and who read niore on their own 
have a greater knowledge of complex language structures than children who 
read less and a?e read to less, ' ^ 

Partial explanation for the effect of reading on l^ngiiage acquisition may 
be that language used in books differs in some waylfrom the language used 
irL conversation and other kinds of oral discourse. Literary language is more 
provocative, more complex, and more highly structured; children who read it 
or hear it reflect the differences in their speech. Language in books also 
differs from the language children hear on television. Fasick (1973) found the 
language in children's books to be more* complex and richer in syntactic 
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patterns than flie language (iseci in *chjjdren's television programs. Fjiirther^ 
mor^, television engages' the child in; a passiv^ yvay with languagej whereas 
reading books and telUng s td^sS^^ in ahvactive way. Children 

actively .u5e:Unguage^y||^^ and.taik about 

the pilcti^es. it ha$ 

'laip^; 1^974)>that ^^^f^^^^^^p^HHp^^^^i* riiore powerful impact on 
lajQ^Ua^ developmen^j^HHP 

-^Children, are word collectors. Jhey play with language. They are fas- 
cinated by its sounds. When we read to them, we expose them to the beauty of 
literary language antf^wider variety of language forms than they hear in 
other situations. Children pick up new worBs and phrases that sound inter- 
esting and are fun to say. In their play, they will use a familiar refrain they 
have heard from a good story, such as "No. No, No. Not by the hair on my 
chiTiny chin chin. Til huff and TU puff and X\\ blow your house in." Children 
often memorize a particularly melodic word, phrase, or rhyme instantly. In 
The Lore and Language. of Schoolchildren, lona and Peter Opie explain: 

TTiese rhymes are more than playthings to children. They seem to be one of 
their means of communication with eath other. Language is still new to them, 
and they fin4?»4ifficulty in expressing themselves. When on their own they 
burst into rhyme, of no recognizable relevancy, as a cover in unexpected situa- 
tions, to pass off an awkward meeting, to^iffl a silence, to hide a deeply felt 
emotion, or in a gasp of excitement. And through these quaint ready-made 
formulas the ridiculousness of life is underlined, the absurdity of the adult 
world and their teachers proclaimed, danger and death mocked, . and the 
curiosity of language itself is savoured, (p. 1 8 ) 

The cumulative^hipact of hearing stories, incorporating words and phrases 
into their language, and seeing reading as a desirable and pleasurable activ- 
ity enriches children's language and leads them to independent reading. 

Literature facilitates learning to read. Research findings have docu- 
mented the commonsense notion that children who are read to leara to read 
earlier and more easily than children who are not read to. Durkin (1966) 
found that children who learned to read early had*been read to and had had 
someone who answered their questions. Children who read along with 
parents or others from their earliest days through the primary school^ears 
seldom have difficulty with beginning reading. Children who see important 
people in their lives reading, who have their questions answered, who are 
encouraged in paper and pencil activities are not the ones assigned to reme- 
dial reading classes. Teaching children to read through a long, gradual 
induction more nearly parallels the way we teach children to speak. Continual 
reinforcement and motivation through daily reading and the pointing out of 
visual similarities in signs, labels, and words teaches children to break the 
code we use' to represent speech. Books for diildren provide the substance 
for this teaching process, and they have the added advantage of making 
reading worth the effort. Any printed material used in this way might teach 
children to read, but good stories spur them on. Bettelheim (1976) cautions 
that "the acquisition of skills, including the ability to read, becomes devalued 
when what one has learned to read adds nothing of importance to ones 
life'^(p. 4). 
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Books in the Life of the Young Child 



The very best situation for reading aloud is with the child on'the adult's 



Reading to th'e young child may be a particularly potent form of language 
stimulation. As usually done, with the child sitting on the adult's lap, it brings 
a special relationship of close physical contact, easily shared visual focus, and 
adult speech about that focus spoken directly into (Jje child's ear Furthermore, 
reading aloud is likely to stimulate meaningful conversation about the pictures 
to which both adult and child are attending, (p. 107) 

Literature nouns he s the imagination. All aspects of growth in a child are 
related to one another. As childrek I^arn new concepts, their language 
expands; as they have new experiences, they express themselves in new ways. 
Developing an imagination and^ sense of humor are important aspects of 
growth sometimes undervalued in the back-to-basics movement, although 
'such areas of development enhance all other areas. Children who experience 
literature are provided a jich source of ideas for the imagination. Children 
learn through imaginative play: they pretend they are Mike Mulligan as they 
push their version of his steam shovel Mary Ann through a sandbox or dirt 
pile. They acquaint themselves with possibilities as they try out roles from 
literature. 

In The Uses of Enchantment, Bettelheim discusses the child's need for 
magic. He proposes that fairy tales are especially good for young children, 
because they proceed in a manner which conforms to the way a child thinks 
and.experiences the world. He further describes the way fairy tales offer new 
dimensions to the child's imagination by suggesting new images with which 
to structure daydreams. Through daydreams, a child seems to work out 
unconscious fears and anxieties using the magic of the fairy tale form. 

Like all great art. fairy tales both delight and instruct; their special genius is 
that they do so in terms which speak directly to children, (p. 53) 

need to nurture children's imagination. Literature provides a rich source 
-J, for doing it. 

Thus, the idea that experiences with literature have a profound effect 
on childrerf*^ lives'is widely accepted. Sebesta and Iverson ( 1975) discuss the 
importance of plain and simple picture books, books of objects to name, 
series of pictures, and the uncomplicated images of the nursery rhymes, and 



ir you raiss this stage with children, something is lost that can never be re- 
gained. The idea that pictures can convey reality, that books are windows to 
the world, must be introduced early and with care. (p. 134) 




conclude; 



Young children can have valuable experiences with books if someone reads 
to them and encourages them to talk about the pictures. ^Fhese are experi- 



Bemice E. Cullinan 



ences that deyeldFt childrerfs minds, excite their curiosity, ari^ make them 
interested in <i<8acling on their own. Fisher (1962) explains, **What g6es in^ 
one ear does not come oiit -the other>- It stays- embedded in the*fiaemory" ■ 
(p. 20). There are many reasons vf or making literature central to the ypb^f ^ 
child's life; Knowledge, laughter; 'imagihation, and understanding can grovv^ 
from acquaintance ' with- Ifteratufe. More importantly, literatui^Cv^s part of |^ 
children's rights. . ' 

Curren^ll^Ktin the education of young children. Research finding^ 
^have ^^^^|lHHI|^HHi^ nature of the early years ibr learning. Patterris 
begun iiJ^fc^j^Hrod have a lasting influence on children's developmgiit!/ 
A visibie^^HijPHPHe research is the increasing number of young chil4Tri|n 
who are enrolled in a variety of early childhood programs. Many of .t||iese*^ 
children are now introduced to prereading or reading skills for both justjifil^ble 
and unjustifiable reasons. Encouraged by the fact 'that somi^ cMdrerufeaJrii 
Ao read at an early age (Durkin, 1966), many have initiated the^rti^al jtea^h- 
in'g of reading to very young children. Most x)ften th^se progratri's focajs on 
decoding skills. However, a major fallacy in basing programs on {He^^^ 
reading studies is that children who learned to read early did nof do^ sQ-rfrom 
exposure' to formal reading instruction. Findings show that childr^^ri who 
learned to read early were the ones who were read to, who showed' Interest 
in paper and pencil activities, and who^were interested in visual Bi^t^ctions 
in signs and labels. Equally important was the behavior of the -adtilts or 
older siblings^ around the children who learned to read early. In -the case * 
studies- reported by Durkin, an adult or older child always-read to the chilti 
and answered the child's questions. The children saw other people reading 
and their families valued reading as an activity. When the child pointed |o a 
street sign or a cereal box label and asked. What does that say?, someone 
answered the question. Other case studies show that when someone wijtes 
down what a child says or the child attempts to write, the chiLlJeams tb^t 
speech sounds can be represented in print. Later, children /learn mat mes- 
sages encoded in writing can be decoded, or read, and that letters represent 
the sounds they use in speaking. The findings make it clear then that learn- 
ing to read requires the child's involvement in a vast array oKexperiences 
with^ language, both oral and written. Beginning reading programs that 
provide children with lots of attractive books for looking and listeping offer 
strong motivation for leading children into reading. 



A BASIC COLLECTION OF BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

V 

A basic collection of good books which can be read to children, handled 
and looked through by them, &nd used as a stimulus for other activities is 
necessary in every early childhood classroom. The books recommended here 
and Tnthe annotated list at the back of this book have proven to be continually 
useful in many early childhood programs. More titles should be added each 
year, but this basic group will provide a good beginning. 

Mother Goose and Nursery Rhymes. The beloved old nursery rhymes 
are an indispensable* part of a child's introduction to literature. Humorous 
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incidents and -characters are presented ip^verses with strong rhythnl and 
rbyme,to delighf the.ear. The best edftioris are sensitively illustrated to enrich 
children's understandigg and appreqiation of the old verses. . * , 

\ . Favorite CQllections: de Ahgeliy Bpafe of Nui^ery and Mother Goose 
Rhymes; Brook6, Ring o' Rases; Briggs, 77i^ Mother Goose Treasury; Rack- 
ham, Mo^^er Goose Nursery Rhymes; Rojankovii^^, The Tall Book of Mother 
Goose; -Wafs^in, Father F6x's Pennyrhymes; Wildsmith, 5nan Wildsmith's 
Mvther Goose. ^Pdiwonte rhymes illu«trat^*separately: Domanska, If All the 
S%s WercjOn^ Sea; G^^ne, The^^ouse That Jack BuU^ ]^iievs, Three 
Jovial Hutd^Utjt^ ^^^W^Spier, London Biridge Is Fatlm^ Down, 





Fig. 1 . Childretrwill search 
for, and find, the Animals 
the three jovi^Oj/intsmen 
do not see. (/Original in ^ - 
color) . / 

From Three Jgvial Huntsmen 
adapted and lUustnated b]/ 
Susan Jeffers' Copyright© , 
1973 b\/ Susan Jeffers. 
Reprinted by permission of 
Drudhury Press. Inc . and 
hlamush flamilton Children's 
^h)okfi Ltd . London 
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• : Participation Books for Toddlers. The first books that children handle 
- need to be sturdy so that they will withstand sticky fingers and a toddler's 
"lack of dexteqiyin turning pa.ge4.. Books nfiade of cotton fabric, heavy plastic, 

canvas, or«cafdboard can provide good eady experiences with books. Some 
books have pictures of single objects in bright color,s, some use a game, some 
contain visual puzzles./ilie Books, ca^ used for pointing, labeling, stimu- 
lating language, and just le^arning how to handle books. Books Which invite 
the active participation of the child while someone reads aloud delight both 
participants. Some books haVe flapjs:^t:o lift up and peek under, soft furry 
patches to feel, rough sandpaper to touch, aftd holes to look through or stick 
a finger through/^ . ■ * • 

Favoriu' editions; Lewis; Zoo^City\ Munari, The Birthday Present, The 
Circus in thi^ Mist, and Who's There? Open the Door, Hoban, Look Again; 
Kunhardt, Pat the Bunny, Witte, Who Lives Here?] C^le, The Secret Birth- 
day Message. t , ' « 

Folk and Fairy Tales. One of the best types of literature to use with young 
children is the old tale handed down from past generations. The*^ simple plot 
^nd predit1:abte endine nppeal to childr^^n, who are reassured when things 

• irn out ngJt:t,^Outstar.::Li.ng artists have illujstr^ted many of Ihe old favorites 
^ sv _!e editions, and a large quantity of Ihese belong on earjy childhood 

. ■ -nelves. ' 

^"^'^1^^:^^*^*°"^' Marcia Brown^r/re Tliree Bilhi Goats Gruff: Oaldone, 
C n0fi^fead Boy and Lifile Red Aiding Hood; Hogrogian, One Fine Day. 

Au ^^rd Books, Every early childhood cent^ shoull'^contain -man ' of the 
out Stan., r i: award books cited each year. One of the most prestigious, the 
Jaildecc^ award, is given to the illustrator of the most distinguished picture 
h-M I ' • children published in the United States during the preceding year. 
^ ^ appeal fo children is not the "basis for the selection, many of the 
..-jxs an^favorites, TTie list below includes winners and honor books. 

I'*5gorite editions: Bemelmans, Madeline; McCloskey, Make Way for 
i >: 'itiy^. Blueberries for Sal, and One Morning in Maine; Krauss, A Very 
Sn{:^jM House; Yashima, Croiv Boy anc 1 mrrella; Keats, The Snowy Day; 
^L^m Jnch by Inch and Swimmy; de Regr _-h. May I Bring a Fnend " (illus- 
t^'jl' i rlontresor); Emberley, Drumme -off. 

AB^ Books. Many of the best illustic ors have used the alphabet to 
l^-... r various, ways objects beginning vith each letter. Strong, clear 
colors familiar objects presented on uncluttered pages seem best to use 
with your rhildren. Alphabet books have many uses beyond mere recogni- 
tion of r: -s or learning the alphabet; they serve as excellent matenals for 
poinii'-. entifying, cat/^orizing, associating letters and sounds, and just 
talk : ^ 

nte editions: Ajino, Anno's Alphabet (see Fig. 2); Baskin. Hoste's 
Alf 'i.^.'^:, Brown, All Btitterflies; Burningham, yo/z« Buminyham's ABC; 
Feehnf:?, jl^mbo Means Hello; Munari, Bruno Munari s ABC; Wildsmith; 

Br-r, Idsmith'sABCs.- 
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Fig. 2, Anno 8 alphabet looks as if it were carved from wood and the objects chosen to represent 
each letter are not the usual ones. (Original in color) 

Reprinted by permission of Thomas Y Crowell Company. Inc ^ from Anno's Alphabet by Mitsumasa 
Anno Copyright <0 1974 by Fukutnkan-Shoten 
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"ig. 3. This ravenous 
>illal' leaves behind a 
>f holes in the food i' 
id children will want 
to count every on: 
( Original in colon 

«/e£j by permission oj 
Collins- World Pub 
ig Co . Inc .^from Th' 
iungry Caterpillar h: 

EnC Carit 
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> Counting Books, Bookis that develop mathematical concepts, specifically, " 
counting ^d siaSe of sets, are available with vivid illtistrations and photo-^ 
graphs/ Some present an. incr^ riumber of objects vviith a unifying theme • 
or ktory, vvhereas others foUow th^ counting sequence 1 only. Bright, -clear 
illustrations or photographs of easily ciiscermble groups are best for convey-' 
ing ijiumerical concepts . > 

Favorite editions: Carle, The' Wry Hungry Caterpillar (see Fig. 3); 
Feehngs, Moja Means One; Hoban, Cbunt and See; Langstaff, Over in the 
^eadow; Tudor. ) is One; Wildsrrfith, Brian Wildsmiths I Z 3 s. 

Wordless Picture Books. A ndv^. format v^hich has become popuiai wUh?. 
many age groups is the v^ordless book— a story told entirely through illusira- -Sv, 
tiona The first time through an adult and a child usually Ipok at the book 
together, discovering the story and telling it to each other. Children "read'' ^ 
these boqks independently to themselves, to another child, to a scribe, or into 
a tape recorder many tines after they know the story. Needless to say, such 
books conrriDute to oral language development, serve as a stimulus for crea- 
tive storytelling, and de^ elop a sense of story long before a child can read. 

Favorite editions: A^xander, Bobo^s Dream; Carle, Do Yo. Want to Be 

My Fnend':': L'roodaWjurko, Naughty Nancy, and Shrewbettina's Birthday; 
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MutchAs, Changes, Changes (see Fig, 4fy^/^!dr, Frog, WheY^ Are You?mA 
pra^^^^ ^1 . . 

'^:'^'Picmr story told through both text and iU 

; a reader m^^^^ first few tinies through; Children soon raemorize the 

stdiQ^ agd Qft^i^ bbservers, for they can recite verbatim what is ytinted oij 
^ach pageAVoung children tuiin to picture books repeatedly during the pre- 
school ind\pripary school yearsi Stories m picturfc books mp^ be fg^ifliU 
realistic, traditional folktales* or ones told in vers^' ^ . ' ' 

Fa'v^>nJBkiitions: Lionni, Preckirick; Brown, Goodnight Moon; Gag, 
Millions of Cais; Krauss, The Carrot Seed; Scott, SawrSendak, Where' the 
Wild Things Jjre; alpbodkina. Caps f(fr Sale\ Siepioe, Steuie. 
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ConccvJ: Books. Some books help children develop concepts ^nd the 
ability to. generalize. Concept oooks for young children present'the ^limen- 
sions of an abstract idea, such as size or shape. They also include categories 
of objects, comparisons of woms. and other creative ways to define a concept. 



Fig. 4. The man and , 
woman change their i^locksr 
into a new form each time 
disaster strikes. (Origiiial . 
in color) ' -; 

From Changes, Chanjies by 
Pat Hutchins; Copyright 
1971 Pat Hutchins. Repnnted 
by permission of Macmillan 
Publishing Co., Inc , and The 
BodleyHead. 
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Favorite editi^s: Hdb^ri, Circles, On and Squared; Dig, Drill, 

Dump/Bill\ Ove// Under and Through] and Big 6nes Little Ones (see Fig.5); 



PierikoWsld; Shapes 



^ Domansk^i, ^n?^ \SpimMist-Slo 



to, 



• ' Ittf^ best of tliese books ^l^p info^aflRi iin a. 

specif ic topic^lsb ^a need to kn<w^impty^^ aaUfen-' 

^ ' *' — tic infdnriatioh is best Topics in sciencs/math, social studies, and tfe-arts 



are^av^ilable. , ^ a , " 

Favorite editip- :s: Brermerf Bodies tnee Fig. 6); Cole, l<4y Puppy Is Born;. 
Goudey, f^ouses fror^^^a: A: Roclr^ ell, Th^ Toolbox; H. Rockwell, My - 
Doptor; Selsam, H^^'l^i^s Grow, ^ i • ' 

> ^Poetry Bocfks. A bi^ic collection 3.1 books fo/yoB^g children should 
^nclude as many books of poetry as the budget wiirallow: Young children 
respond to rhythm, rhyme, nonsense, and the spunds of language and will 
ask for rereading of their favorites often. > ^ ^ 

Favoriite editions Adoff, Black 'is brown i} tan; Ciardi, You Read to Me. 
Ill Read You: Deja-Mare, Peacock Pie; Fisher, Cncket H a Thicket: Kus- 
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Concepts of big and 
? reinforced by Tana 
>an's photographs of 
!t and baby animals. 
itcJ by pcrmt.'iston of 
titi-m) Boohs front Big 

Ttl'e Ones fat- Tutni 4 *y? j 

iufta Hohan 
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Fig. 6. Children are inter- 
ested in their own bodiesc' ^ 
Barbara Brenner's informa- 
tional book will help them 
develop a healthy respect 
for them. 

P.ro'm Bodies by Barbara 
Brenner, tuith photos by 
Oeorge Ancona. Copyright 
^ 1973 by Barbara Brenner 
and George Ancona. 
Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers. E. P. Dutton 
O Co.. Inc. 



kin, The Rose on My Cake; McCord, Far and Few: Rhymes of the Never Was 
and Always I s\ Milne, When We Were Very Young, 

Song Books. Many favorite nursery rhymes and folk songs have been 
illustrated in single editions. There are also collections of familiar chants and 
songs that invite happy participation by young children. 

Favorite editions: .AJik Jo Tell Aunt Rhody, Engvick. Lullabies and 
Night Songs. Larrick, The Wheels of the Bus Go Round and Round; Poston, 
The Baby's Song ^ook; Sieger, American Folk Songs for Children; Spier, 
The Fox Went Out on a Chilly Night. 

Easy-tO'Read or Read Alone Books, Many children will want to try read- 
ing on their own aacj they should have many easy-to-read books available. 
Authors have restricted the vocabulary, but no- the imagination, so :heir 
books interest children. 

Favorite editions: Lobel, Frog and Toad A-a Friends, f^g and ^oad 
Together, and Mouse Tales; Minarik, Little Bear and Little Bear s Fmnd; 
Rockwell, No More Work; Dauer, Bullfrog Grows Up; Schick, A(eighbornood 
Knight; Schulman, The Big Hello. 
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ENCOURAGING LANGUAGE GRSoWTH 





qnsider the utility of children's literiature: 
it easily serves a variety of purposes. Pure 
pleasure is a primary purpkjse, as one author has pbinteci out (Huck, 1976, 
pp. 708-711); Understanding of literary form can result when children en- 
counter books (Kingston, 1974): Children's literature can be used to enrich 
study of academic subjects (Chambers, 1971). It can be used to help children 
gain understanding of themselves, of others, and of other cultures (lickteig, 
1975). It can even be- used didactically to impart a desired value system 
(Rudman,1976X 

Another purpose, well worth considering, is the impact books can have 
on children's language growth. Children come to school with an impi;ftssive 
command of language (Dale,- 1976). Further development can be encouraged 
through a planned use of literature for the young: In this chapter we will con- 
sider the types of language growth wluch can occur as a teacher sharies books 
and plans activities designed to enhance young children's speaking and writ- 
ing abilities. * / 

No. matter at what age boys and girls come to us, we begin with a rich 
input of oral reading. As we demonptrfit^;our appjj|cia ion for books by read- 
ing to them, children's inte^ > ^ ^ting * ^w: oral languagein a 



\ ~ dflf 

«♦ "Literature and Young ChikiA ^ Jlaapfeou' approaches," a cassette by the author demonstrating 
classroom application of techniques d^cussed in this chapter, is available from NCTE (stock 

no./7263e). 17 
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7- Discussion fbllow-- 
he reading of this tale 
a help children under- 
id the structure of the 
jlative story, and then 
can begin writing one 
heir own. (Original in 
color) 

m The House That Jack 
Paul Galdone. Copy 
righto 1961 by Paul 
'one. Used with permis' 
of McGraw-Hill Book 
Cofnpany. 



vaner: .ji i^ms will result. We read to children for the language input it 
prcn -j^u?. vK^^^head (1968) has reminded us of the benej^ of such sharing., 

\ TosBdiiiTT- ^ho read to boys and girls ... in the process expose them tb the full 
^^***^)b\£Rs^«l flavor of; the English language. . .\ Indeed children often recognize 
Z2s^ssi0^f^y.a particularly melodious, rhythmic, or emotional wordg^or p^ase 
iEi4 thousands of sudi language elements have been memorized instandy 
D :r!vaaren;^p.81ff.) ^ ' - ■ - 

Exposure to such words or phrases entices children , to say these imth the 
teacjhervto "talk-along," for exaniple, with the "hundreds of cats,/Thousands 
of cats,/Millions and bilUons. and trillions^of cats" which Wanda Gag (1928) 
has given us. ' / 

To present these meiodious,, rhythmic, or emotional words to children 
most effectively, we need to think about the techniqijfes of reading well. We 
read to a television generation, children who have absorbed verbal paittems 
presented by highly trained actDrs and actresses. The childrien may ncit ever 
have thought consciously about how these performers use the paralingaistic 
elements of pitch, stress, and juncture to create a character or capture and 
sustai mk Nonetheless, we have a fickle audience sitting in that circle 
aroi#v , ; ^ti— what we read must be well done, or we will lose' their 
interc. L'il^ ^o we perfect our skills as readers of literature? f . 
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Oral Sect^ssmc ■ . " 

we plan time in bur carriculumfc)r oral reHCiing. We ^n^ad l^^v^ day 
ancT ^ssL vdde:i^y. both from boafe ->or chibTteh and aiso from v^^^lng^by chil- 
dren ^^esSv:^ minutes a daS can result lU a va^t quantity of liSl^^iHre being 
shars2XdLriiTic |j'>g'coiirse of oae year. Fo^ *-i<.ximple, ifiroli were tc rtjad just'one . 
(poem 2\iav Jq^m entire school year, .urnjir childi'en would en^vi^TJier about 
180 }T?oe:Ti^ip^Pthari^ f?uc:imnier in the entire tiiSj^^y are in 

schcKiK F yM^^ke to read prose for jQst five minutes a dayt^^^^fe cm an 
avers^ic f'^ve o^ix pages each day, imagine how many books cf!BB^ *&uld' 
encoimrir inn j||«ar! Neither of these plans'is recommendjed, for * • trpgram cr 
II I ^ rni carefully chosen to include a variety of forms, 'he figures 
EHixei ^inj|fe^ to make the point th^t vast quantities oLUtecai wrev of what- 
x-^:-^ : i:5nri?tjm shared with children if the teacher is disciplrnei^pioiigh to 
di ^>is cti "tiigular basis. ' [\ - - 

Having i^t aside time in the curriculuni : f or reading, we tHsn turn oiir 
azssntion to t^hniques. Of utmost importance is reading the msserial to our- 
sei^'^^s before iattemptihg to share it with children. We can't read The House 
TSiT- Jack Fnrilt unless we have said the incremental refrain to ourselves 
er^ ^-ish tlmt" so that we don't trip over our tongues. You rfiight use the ver- 
£3e: Drtnis -4e which features Paul Ggldone's (1961) appealihg^ illustrations 
i "r*faci:-im me and watercolor-wash (see Fig. 7). Another story that needs 
^nnn^rsal fa jral reading is Drummer Hoff by Barbara Ernberley, with deter- 
'^^,ed%rnu t Qlustrations in intense color by Ed Ernberley (see Fig. 8). The , 
>Pi^ f^nui<-?> the rhyming of a gun part with the name of the person who 
cvt'(^ii2Ti . ^\<i each new element is added at-the beginning of the next verse. 

>l]rc v-u] J i;,.ctivityis^ to compare and contrast thiS/ version with the one using 
jrl-rr rhvv- es included in The Annotated Moiher Goose (Baring-Gould, 
1^61 ' . 17"H. .\nother story which needs a nimble tongue is Ellen Raskin's 



Fig. 8. A' strong linear 
quality, reinforced in the 
original by highly saturated 
color, dominates the com- 
plex illustrations by Ed 
Ernberley for Drummer 
Hoff. 

From the book Drummer 
Hoff b)/ Ernberley and 
Ernberley. <0 1967 by Edward 
R. Ernberley and Barbara 
Ernberley. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc . Ettgle- 
wood Cliffs. Nei, U'-'wv 
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lVa«}Jpe,a^^ Mas. emitted won^ ivjlm deal • 

impTX)mbl6 situations in^sitrongly m Mll jli iiiijiil.iUi l refrains. 

rou.Haif wish to. share David He Afo 5w or'^^^ Hm^rt Laf. 

^, botHrr '^ iorenz Grakam, for the stitHiSfe idkmatjc Uberian language 
F ^mplo>.|Pliese are retellings of the Davicu^HLGQliath t^ and story 
^ bnrtb:af Jesus, Neither:are easy to readMoud, !and both ne^caareful 
pt^peatuoi^A different kiiid of ' regiond Llangnage is expl^^ in Edna 
Ph»#}in's P^Com and Ma Gqpdne^^ to such 

^2^1-ardriciWforms as cotch and dbon aiE::iiiade-up rhj^ng isfords; Ma 
Ci^l^ss 19^^ "a-skippitty, skoppetty'' iim^ tte' s^ firsr page 

taring breathkssty toward tise final re^^ of aU the 

^'*a3*«2ted earlier^ 

ing^ vn-ili Tdin in saying them witH the teaaae: who has preparedithe book 

EDmmis^e lang^iageqjenaeates is hrmvn is tan by &mold;'Adoff, 
B g2Estfc%rifeidescription^^ 

lii^Iemgte^^ characterized b"^ a strong iatemal rhy^^ introduce 
chnlcte: J6 Jle poet*s theme oipmzing difeences in pebple; ' - 

Wve 3s^^to explore inteEstiag ways to use our voices, mcnrporating 
pitch. ^t-5K;^d junctui^(orpiB^ giw added emphasis t-^imir^r^^ 
Tmt reseafiET words in Jan^ Bird .-i^, 1974) ne^ variety - to isS^i children's 
Hite^es^^ -\iaiie Mall Ets has givem^tB her usaal nmnediately iderstifiable illus- 
i]rat:-,mi*,. iris^me in brilliant blut watenrdon She writes SbouSt many ani- 
ina*^ iicduciiisgr 

AJioptoadicroaking 

in the swamp 
crnjaking, croaking, croaking. 

In l: present diis sSectiveiy, we need to think about ways nzD use pitch 

cr t uphas- to keep the repetitive text moving along. 

Deliigninrl humor abounds in ^/la^^yiJo^s awe? Spotty Dogs -isid Shaggy 
. ana Dogs (Leichman, 1973): The verses, with all sorts j: rhyming 

desmprconsand illustrations, create a menagerie of dogs. This is not a tongue 
twi>ier per^^e, but it does take renearsal. 

^cfamHin's bckik rermnds us to mak^ sure when reading to children 
that incijzae a sturdy, segment of poefcr- To prepare poetry for reading 
give careful attention not only to pitch ana-^stress, but most importantly to 
juncture Pinat is, where we m^e the breaksnniwetry will make or ^reak our 
presenuidcTr. _3e natural tencsncy is to breaic at the end of the pnnted line. 
In poetry fte may lead to artifnal segmentmrnot intended by the noet For 
exsmple consider the followinp-eadiiig^i ^ -ch pauses have beer jiserted 
at ends of .les. 



On summer da:/s a rurr irr^i.tree/ 



Encouraging 



• (Aldis, 1963,:p.;216) 

Siich a reading of the poem -'Alike*' by Dorothy Aldis destroys ise^ stiCTgth 
that poem had vfrheri ft was Written. Yet too frequently we tend to s«^op v>here 
the words do. Read it again, emphasizing the junctures at punctuati^an irvz 
and ignoring the breaks at line: ends. 

On summer days a rustling tree 



This interpretation evolved after I had Spent about a week reassEcrrne jfjem 
to myself once a day. to become faimliar with it. Part of beir^^uf r^^read 
poetry effectively is living with a poem yourself long enough 12^^ izndesmnd 
how you want to read it before sharing it with children. Practice r^adiEs; the 
poem several different ways, recording it so you can listen to yocsr efforts and 
decide the best way to read it. 

Another- poem. needing some study is "Godfrey, Grordon, (iiirvt;^' us: Gore" 
(Rands, 1954, p. 92). To read it well, notice that the breaks at v^-^^^ of the 
lines are^the same in versus one, two,\thr^e^ and five, but the jincmre -:-attem 
is different in the other verses. The slamming of the door, the vimd -vciiistling 
and roaring, and the alliteration of all those ^'s intrigue childi^ 

Children As Oral.ReadH^ 

ft . ' 

The purpose of oral reading in the classroom is not only as - :^easurable 

activity for children in a passive role; with older children, it extenas to involv- 

. ing them in reading to th^ group. This does not mean reading rround the 

circle in reading class but, rather, more expressive creation vmch occurs 

when children choose something they like and want to share witr. others. Tc 

make this sharing more ^ective^ the teacher does several things: 

1. Brings to a conscious level what children have assimiiHited -jbxzdz- 
sciDUsly about* effective oral reading. Through disczissicr:- 
teacher can draw from children things an effective oral reader does. 
These may be simply discussed, or they can be forrializec irx a 
chart, which can be posted in the room. 

2. Helps children sfelect something -to read, keeping in mnd a) the 
child's reading ability and (b) what has, been read in ckrss recenniy. 
We are trying to ensure as pleksant an experience as pcssible or all 
children in the room. If the child has chosen something zoo drriizvzi. 
suggest something closer to the appropriate reading le^^-?: 

3. Provides time' for children to rehearse, because, like rrsny :i the 
oral arts, oral reading requires practice. A child needs time a' one to 

y 



John Wctrr'erp Stetvig -•' v 

; ;■ ^ read wWlfeJbie or ha&^oseix: to manijft^pe p*ti#, stress, -and 
jiictlure i$ iiifferei^>v^FSt; cMldren need to i©tperfii»ent using their 
* voices in ^-:variety of sfiS^nce contours to brriir^JWrrto the lifeless 

word..-\ ■ 

4, Prairides tsaJie^Jor tije c^tuld to evaluate hisisx tisr v^rsvm work before 
. . , reading to ^ii^grbupi. primps by making ssvaiaibase^ cassette tape 
recorder. plus s^qijiet sqjace/vviffiirail^ 
' tion of ther^ading, CSgcireni find listeningcov dmis&xsesB as revealing 
as do adui^ the is ^re to find (^fejEi^ 5«33^ to i^ad the 
material a reszair of: 13^^ 

Poetry is a log^i^ i^smrte fcr children to ex^mjre -mm, their voices, 
especially an old f a^vC^rrte 2ke "'Over in the. Meadow," wlmcn appeals to chil- 
dren in the version ^vithllithisgraphs by Feodor RojasijcD^sKy (Langstaff; 
1957). Reading to cttiidrsn ccsitiriues throughout this-prc^gjam, but other 
coniponents are equaUy iinparlaJit As. we read to yom^gdMUbren^-fliey will 
begin to*say sonie of the resseated l&ies with ujEi, The magic ttae words draws 
children in to.participatingr then is the tihie to b^in ci^^ 



Choral Reading 



# 



What is choral readi^sf^d^hy shbiild it ie par^ zi 2. literature-based 
oral language Program? Vffldijief it's called choral speakisg^ or choral^readirig 
is unimportant. What is crucial is that children encounter tte joys ^of inter- 
preting poetry Orally in a group. 0oth terms refer to chiicres, either ih unison 
or divided into some sort of grouping, sajring together a :3iece 01 ppetry they 
enjoy. A rich diet of poetry as part of the oral reading program is one of the 
best ways to establish interest in, and to continue developins: enthnsiasfn for, 
the art of chpral speaking. . » • 

The kindergarten teacher, in reading many poems to children, v\nll dis- 
cover them repeating some of lie words or even a ptrase or two. The teacier 
encourages zhis, but participation at this level rensnirs srnipie. ^proupsjmay 
enjoy saying: rhymes togetier^ perhaps some from i'kjther Goose. Your cin^i' 
dren will ei3|oy-t}^e veFsui^ by Brian Wildsmith ( 1^4): s^nsza^us color and 
bold design qualities- maice this a sophisticated tre^f^tmenr to deUgnt me eye 
In marked contrast is Tasha T:adc^'s ( 1944 ) yersioiii. which will appeal to ciiil 
dren, for whom Tudor's imrcn^jective and intimate mterpretscm ^ms jus^ 
right. If it seems appropriars, the teacher may help nursery and icndergarten 
children leam to say poeiEif^ ehor^y* but formal work in vcitHcr^ speaking is 
more logicali:' a concsiti of primary and intermez:!^ gr^ji^r 

May Hi3 ArbiCTTiot (1954. rt^p. 220-246; there is s^newrrr adrdon of trT- 
book, but it does nni include flie ^apter on choral spesKingj Vas r>ointed cut 
that older children may be inTidsi into many type^ ri eroi^^i^rL^ for chorrai 
Teadin^: unison, refrain and chorus, dialogue or anrpn onai. inera-childi — 
fsolo voices with ::noir. An' :^f^ier with a good poer^" mtr:aiogy will find 
poems of use- bur some are ni^ested here in jcase you - ^irverrried lcv;>' 
ing poetn/ for this purpose rrr unison reading wuth £' child. ~t\' 'Iiidiam 
Snmnie*^'" by C^arr-Dbell (15»6^ p. 92). For refrnni^ jiii 'iiorus. repeal-.. 

• ■ , ,33 N 
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Fi^ V Use ti^K-r'tt siolins tojurther v-.!: -''j| ne^sitivrvj by i OVt\p^:r^n^ u^d cu ^ i<t\og i-'ieu* to t**«)se 
in Siendak*S K'/iwrtr .irk; Thiftya ' \**^*} f^ig. .50 ) and Ma-eir s One Mot ^ After Another, 

niuiifrattnn bt/ .y^t.Scxizk prom The Gobble- Urti. J Git You Ef You I^an t W«tch Ov^ la-nes Whitcomb 
^ii£t%. ilitistra::s7nr^ cxrpynghtO 1 975 by Pongid i^ductums. Rcvroc^uced bj/. pernrn^^ - B. Uppincott 
Company, 
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line **Lawd, lavffli;lLa¥fi" in ihe poem ''Gj^'GcK)stlJ^W67 , p. 122) can be 
especially effecdrRe^ F<5r *alogue or aniiphonal r^adisg;, try J^p^ Blind Man 
and the Elephant" by Saxe (1969, p. 78). For line^^cMd reading, use the 
poem "Two FrienBis'' % Ignatow (19&li p. 59)- Krfw, use the William 
, Blake poem *^IntraductEim'* (1956, p. 3-8) for solo vocre witfa dioir. Have the 
choir reads^sse dcaKript?^ material and one child reaatbe dialogue- 
As a c'^4|ip<»ier decaies which instrument wilfipiiay a ;«pecific part in a 
musical scone,, ssr tiiE: teacher -will need to decide— ar least air the beginning— 
which children w what lines, It is jmportasir to essiphasize that the 
teacher Avill do tfaisiias ciiSdren begin; socm children will have ideas about how 
the poem should be iiviaed. The teacher ought to encourage these ideas and 
take time to try out roe variety of ways children suggest. 

Teacher and rrdikiren alike nqify find it helpful to go ihrough the poem 
and mark it so they wiE remember kozu they want read it cmce :a favorite 
way is agreed upon. A rudijrientary system of manmig can be developed to 
. indicate a sl^t jmnsev a compfee stop, a CTnrimiation :of the voice so a 
thought is carried a^r to the n^xt Sree, a heavystress on a word, and a lighter 
stress on a word. ' ^ 

How^do we bega choral speaking? Try reading "Five Little Pussy Cats," 
from Mitr^ms for K:stehs (Blegvad, 1974, p. 27). It's a of ^iiiiimsy calcu- 
lated to drnw children into saying the ^hart poems wiirr yoiL Mkch allitera- 
tion, assmance, ante repetition are found in rfoems inciiided by Hoberman in 
N'juzs tc >Jou)and Nt^zs to Me. an alphafaei of poems very useful for choral 
speakir^. Kepes's book Run Little Monkeys^ Run, Rurt Run is also a helpful 
source ot :.^n\s to speak' chorally. This story of some teinacioxis leopards who 
pursue eluijiive monkeys a favorite oi children. The *:sfrain in the Htie is 
repeated r^rouuga^ut the onen, and ch5dren v^nll enjcr heiping you tell the 
story by sa * • ' "^g dt with ; 'uu. 

With ulighry cfSce* children, use poems rr. .4m£:iL Mixed the Mustard 
(N^ ss. 197-^ ). "The ^vesoires of Isabelle" (p. -12). ^ rugniadous gjrl who 
t:jr :s the liioles on a beai: and a witch, is wel suiied : saying ih unison. 
'V-i^ntning Toian" (p. 32) vcth its refrain, "One^nr, Two-en^, ziccary, zac," is 
ergioaiiy mw^il. With secomi and third grade chfTdren, tn asing The Gobble- 
Uns U Git VouEfrfau D&^ .'t Watch Ow^.' (Riley IS^^ ; stfsFig. 9). This is a 
version of 'Tames WTirrcoinb Riley's well-ktiowtL. aur nosr largely neglected 
poem "Little Orphant Anme." The poem is one 2t severs! recommeitded by 
Hartley (1972) in an article containing valuabis snggestions for ways to 
involve children with literature. Finall^don't miss an olc fevorite, Can'f 
Said the Ant by Cameron (see Fig, 10"^ T hu rhyming st.^iy of an accident in 
the Tfr-n er\Ui^r^.cr,v chtldrer.. who like to siw ^;ucfc lin^^'s as "'How bl^^ak/ 

ih^leak ' an-: '"'Ov-'^ t)7em ii^-^r. ^aid -he vme/ 

Adding Sounds r Woras 

Many poems wnich can be used for chora rrneaking lend theTiselves to 
±e crearion cf verba, obbligatos. The term obt-^aato, borrowed rram music. 
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meaiis a pereistentbaKigroun an 
iri^trume^t against tfie mjof melody, Jtri tihie case of chbral reaing, it means 
having some children in your group repeat at .patterned intervals words or * 
sounds that heighten the raood of the poem or evcfee'att image more clearly. 
For example, in "Trains'Vby ,^es Tippett (1976, p, 51)^ part of theiiiildren. 
may repeat the wonte clicket^lack in some rbvthsn they have created as tie 
rest of the children say the pdSn. The teacher may have one group of children 
with high voices repeat the c/icJfeei^^ in oi^e rhythm, while another group 
with lower-pitched voices repeats the same wor^s in a different rhyttim. This 
provides a badcground for a third group that sa^s the ©oem. Another poeni 
which lends itselif reacfily to this teclmiaque is *The Gat's Tea Party" by . 
Frederick Weatherly (1968, p. 1 19). Experiineiinmg with mew^ meow, and 



Fig. 10. Clever use of 
rhyming words helps move 
along the rescue of Mi^s 
Teai>ot by the ant and his 
friends. (Originaf^ color) 
Reprinted by permiasion of 
Coward, Afi^ann & 
Geoghegati. Inc., from **1 
Can't" Said the Ant by Polly 
Cameron. Copyright ^ 1961 
by Polly Cameron, 
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- o^her cat sounds, said 

•- rich obbligato. background. ' ''J-- '^ '...-;/,':- - •> 

' rj.^ more involved background is necessary for Eleanor Farjeop's poem 
;Three Uttle Puffins'' (1976, p. 74), . which mentions ^panting, puffing, ch6w- 
.r« 'V ^"'l chuffing, all in one poem. Children enter with enthiisiasni into plan- 
•^^??pg tWs intriguing coUecti^^ as they vary rhythm and pitch to 

V create an obbligato for the poem/ A fine new opijorturdty is provided, by Ed 
Emberleyin X/zppzYy X/op. It's a variation of the bear hunt plot used by so 
many preschool teachers as a participation story. The variety of possible 
background sounds includes klippity klop, kUppity khp; Mlumpim km^ity; 
kwish, kwish; klick, klick; and kaarraaggaahk ' a >1 

,^No teacher interested in choral speaking with older .children will want 
to miss the ghallenge in "Jabberwocky" by Lewis Carroll .(1965, pp. 14849). 
There . are all manner of beasts: toves, mome raths, borogroves, jubjub birdsi 
and, of course, the fearsome Jabberwocky. Children h|ve created fantastic 
.obbligatos of much complexity as they imagine; rhythnd^: sounds for each of 
the animals included. . . 

This kind of experience in sound emphasizes using a piece of poetry as a 
departure point for a'toiriplete creative expression:'.C^^ 
attention must be given to the ba§ic reading of the ppem as in simple choral 
speaking, but beyond that children are free to improvise as imaginative a 
group of sounds as they can. Mention should be made of the valuable uses a 
tape recorder can serve. As children create Ueir obbUgatos, the teacher cap- 
tured, the -sounds on tape. After the children have done the poem one way, 
they may Usten to it, reflect upon it, and distu^s it. When they do this, new 
ways to dp the piece wiU occur to them; Someone wiU suggest adding some- ' 
thmg, another person wiU suggest deleting something, and yet another may " 
feel altenng some part of the total poetry experience would Jielp. As^children 
reshape, listen, and reshape again, the piece moves from its tentative begin- . 
nings to a finished choral sound experience. 

One of the most challenging oral-language' experiences for children is 
putting together sounds or music and the spoken word in a poetry tape. A 
H description of this activity is available in an article by Thuet (1971). This 
approach involves children in selecting a poem and preparing it as a finished 
I product: ' 

1. The child selects a poem he likes. 
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. , ^ : ^ (p:83). 

The procedure i3 within the capabilities of intermwiiate grade children. You 
Will, need to^ demonstrate the procedure first ahd.^en supervise the actual 
recording with children. Practice in reading the pdeijis and recording the 
background sounds can be on an independenC'basis as children ha ve time. In 
addition to recordings of music, the teacher may warit^ to explore the possi- 
biUty >rf obtaiining some sound^effects records. Many of these^ are available, 
arid theVost is no more than that of regular records. One would be a good 
additionjto the schopl library. ' 

AsAhe poems most frequently wiS be short, several can be put on one 
\j3pe. Children can li^t^n to the poems when they haye free time. Intermediate 
grade children als^M^njoy having an opportunity to present their finished 
poetry tapes to younger children. Such a session of sharing is rewarding for 
both groups. 



Words Set to Music ' 

Related to choral reading is the involvement possible when you share the 
fine participation songs available in book form. If you don't know the version 
of The Twelve Days of Christmas illustrated by Ilonka Karasz, you would 
find it worth locating. The simple pastel illustrations, done in a folk art style 
with many repeated decorative patterns, are more appealing than flossier 
conmiercial versions we've been subjected to recently. This particular verse- 
song is now also available with pictures by Jack Kent (1973). Kent has 
created a determined, pint-size suitor who doffs his hat to a tiny compatriot 
before deluging Her to the point of despair with gifts that threaten to push her 
off the edge pf the page. 

' Less seaspnal, and therefore of greater usefulness, is the old song Go 
Tell Aunt Rho^y, with illustrations by* AUld. The rhyme and repetition can be 
sai(f^or sung. Robert QuadTcenbush has d^ifee full-color illustrations contained 
within intense black-ink Ime for two sucti^ongs. Skip to My Lou (1975) and 
Clementine (1974). John Langstaff (197;4) has dressed the old song OK 
A-Hunting We Will Go in fresh crayon drawings arranged above the verses. 
For a long time childrert have 'responde^d to the humor jn such Unes aS "the 
bear in his underwear"; "the whale in a pail"; vthe snake in a cake"; and "the 
pig in a wig." These are top funny to miss; dqf is^are them with your cl^Udreh. 



Storytelling 



Any description of a literature-based oral language curriculum for young 
children must include attention to storytelling. The ultimate purpose ifi telling 
stories'is the same as that of oral reading: the teacher is trying to establish 
in children's minds that oral activities are worth the time and coricern*o|< an 
adult. The final goal is to motivate children so they will want Hp teli stories. 
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To accompUsh this, ;the teacher provides a^model, and in the casje of i Story- 
telling this juivolves learning and telling stories to the children. ' T 

■ . The first stejp is to choose a story whidi you Uke— one which captures 
your imagination. Read through several storiesVand then set' the project aside/ 
After a while, one or two of them will come back to you. You should probably 
learn one of. these. . . V - ' ^ ' : 

There are three basic steps in preparing the story. The first. is to divide. 
the story into uhtis of action: As you read any story, .you will notice that most 
divide into an easily idefinable series of actions or. episodes; these can" be 
summarized in brief form, and then the sequence can be leariied: This pro- 
cedure will, for most people, proye a more efficient way of learning the story 
than, siinply trying^ to begin at the be^nning and memorize to the end. The 
second task is to identify those sections which do need to be memorized 
verbatim. This may include some 'words, some repeated phrases, or perhaps 
sonie larger sections. -A discepiing storyteller learns ver:l!5atim these repeated 
sections, because the - repetition' encourages children to join ih^as the teller 
recites the lines. We retain these elements as th^r are in the stbry, because to 
eUmina.te them is to destrp^ some of the essenc^ of the sto 

These'\eleihents also offer insights into the variation possible in stories. . 
For example, the mirror's response in Snow Whiih. and the Seven Dwarfs 
varies considerably, In the version translated by PauLHeins (Grimm Brothers, 
1974), we find the mirror responds to the evil queen's question of who is the 
fairest in this way: , 

' Lady. Queen, you are the most beautiful here, 
ButS now White beyond ^he mountains 
With the seven dwarfs 

Is still a thousand times more beautiful than you. ' > 

Children ra§piond positively to the gothi^illustfations by Trina SchartHyn^an 
in this version. They also like.jsjancy Ekholrrr Burkert's formal paintings ;for 
the translation by Randall Jarrell (Grimm Brothers, 1972). In this version 
the mirror responds: ^ 

. : 

Queen, thou art the fairest tKat I see. 

But over the hill», where the seven dwarfs dwell. 

Snow White is alive and well. 

And there is none so fair as she. 

. Finally, children should experience the version e^atitled "Snowdrop" (Rack- 
ham, 1973, pp. 7-1,6) with Arthur Rackham's original illustrations, recently 
reissued by Viking Press. Here, the mirror responds: 

Queen, thou art fairest he^e, I hold. 
But Snowdrop over the fells. 
Who with the seven Dwarfs dwells, 
Is fairer still a thousandfold. 

. • f (p. 11) 

Many traditional tales include such elements as these, necessary to the very 
essence of the story but usually brief and thus not difficult to learn. 
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The tdsk of memorizing, a story in its entirety is formidable, especially 

today whe)i demands; for more "practical'V activities- press The 

.delightful thing about storytelhngls that feW stories need to be memorized. 

lyidBt stories are more interesting to listener and teller alike if; the tellier learns 

the essence of the story'azad allows if to unfold in a slightly different way each 

time he or she tells it. Once units of action are identifiecl, these can be 

.. learned in an easv conversationaj tone, using any words which come to you. 
It is simple enou^ to leJxn the units of action. Write them on index cards and 
carry them around with/you. Then each time you have a few minutes, you can 

. review -the action and the tequence of the units^ Using a procedure like this, 
I find it usually takes me ^bout three or four days to learn a stoiy. 

An additional way to enhance tha stojy is to use simple-gestures when 
appropriate. Some autjiots recommend subordination of gestures because of 
their feeling that sxsryteUing must not become dfama. Despite this opinion, 
judicious use of soime gestures can enhance a story. Such gestures must not 
obscure the story qt become intrusive, but certainly ^ch individual can use 
good judgment in this matter. Gestures can enhance a presentation, but they 
must be geared to the age group, probably : being only a minimal part of 
storytelling for older children, who ^e apt to be self-conscious about body 
movenient. ^ 

Children As Storytellers 

While storytelling is a pleasant activity which serves the useful purpose 
of exposing children to a wealth of literature they might not otherwise en- 
counter, regular storytelling serves another purpose. Children see the tealcher 
as a storyteller ^nd this demonstrates for them that storytelling is ap accept- 
able and pleasurable activity for adults. 

The teachecJs goal is to encourage children to be^n telling their own 
stories. As the kindergarten teacher fosters talk during share-and-tell 
periods, he or she is encouraging spontaneous oral composition. When chil- 
dren are allowed to tell short stories, which often will be only two to six 
sentences in length at the be^nmng, the groundwork for more formal story- 
telling activities iS'being prepared. An interesting way^ to begin is to use one 
of the many books with pictiires but no printed story line. Those by Mercer 
Mayer are particularly helpful in eliciting stories- You might Uke to use A 
Boy, a Dog, arid a Frog or Pro^, Wherd Are You? (see Fig. 11). Another 
possibility is TTte Elephant^^^^Vtsit (Bamer, 1975). The book features large, 
blob-like characters and their responses to an elephant whose visit causes all 
sorts of problems. A unique feature of the book is the color combinations in 
the illustrations. The Chicken!^ C/i/W(Hartelius, 1975) is equally useful as a 
stimulus for storytelling by children. What happens after the hen hatches an 
alligator who -grows at a frighteningly rapid rate provokes interesting atory 
creation by children. Another wordless book worth using is Little Mops and 
the Butterfly (Elzbieta, 1974). Against a very understated, precise black line 
background of mechanical evenness. Little Mops pursues a series of gentle 
encounters Children enjoy retelling this story as they translate it from a 
visual to an oral mode. 
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: In usin^^uch w the teacher shares the book with 

chUdren, flskmi questions and drawing comments from the group as they 
look at it together" Later, the children create a group* story, dictating it to the. - 
tqacher^ or the chiyreri may tell their individual stones into a cassette tape 
recorder.* These cassette tapes can be added to the lisf^ning jgtation so that 
they can be shared. ' / > 

' 'In addition to using wordless bOoks to stimulate storytelling, tiy using 
modem fiction, to stimulate story writing. After chil(Sen hear A Ghost Story 

' by Bill Martirf, they can dictate or write their own. version of this highly pat- 
terned story full of rhythm and repetition. Each verse of this story interlocks 
with the next one, and children can take the basic pattern and use it to make ' 

\ a new story. After hearing Martin's story, which involves dark doings in a 
frightening place, one child wrote: 

Over a bright, bright woods there is a bright, bright sun, / 

Under a long, long bridge there is a long, long river, 

In a shppery, slippery fish there is a slippery, slippery minno\V. 

The child has used the pattern to create a new story of his own. Similar use 
may be made of Mayer's One Monster After Another. The circular tale begins 
with Sally Ann calmly writing to Lucy Jane and ends with her remaining ^ 
calmly oblivious of the perils endangering her letter. In between, the author 
gives us repetition, e.g., "The official mailman opened the official mailbox," 



Fig. 1 1. Each picture in 
books by Mercer Mayer 
provides many objects for 
children to observe and 

describe, -i 

Illustration excerpted froht 
Frog. Where Are You? by 
Mercer Mayer. Copyright 
O 1969 by Mercer Mayer 
Reprinted by permission of i 
V The Dial A-ess L 
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and lots of interesting names, e^g., the Letter-Eating BbmBanat and the Paper- 
sMunching Yallappappus.^ ' ^ 

'' • :■ • ■ r ■*•■ ' * • ' . . ' ' ■■*■..■■ . ' ■ ' . *■ * • ' . ■■*-■-;■.'.■■;" 

Story Variations '"' ■ ■'■l:'/: • ' ■ ■'•■■'.''^ 

The last two books mentioned are' jftbdern.. stories sure to appeal to* the 
young child. But in sharing literature, we ought to be conscious of balance in 
the selections. Thus, folk literature must not be neglected. In kindergarten, 
children can understand that today stories are usually written down in books, 
while years ago stories were simply^told, handed down from teller to teller. It 
IS important to develop the idea that oral storieSf existed long before people 
could write and that each teller made slight changes. This insight helps chil- 
dren understand the process of story creation. Using a variety of folktales and 
discussing similarities and differences is therefore a useful experience. 

One might use the story of the Gingerbread Boy. One version is **Thfe 
Pancake,*' taken from a collection of Norse tales originally published in 1874 
and included in The Arbuthnot Anthology of Children s Literature (1976, 
p. 238). An interesting feature is the rhyming names the pancake gives each 
animal it encounters, e.g., Henny Penny. These names form a cumulative 
refrain children enjoy saying with the teller. In The Bun hy Marcia Brown 
much specific detail, like the hen wing sweeper and, the sour cream in the 
bun, contribute to the Russian flavor of the story. Virginia Haviland includes 
another version, "The Wee Bannock," in Favorite Fairy Tales Told in Scot- 
land (pp. 13"-24). In this version the bannock (a flat oatmeal or barley cake 
usually baked on a griddle) encounters a human, in contrast to other versions 
featuring animals. Vocabulary in this version is particularly interesting; 
children hear such words as breeks' (britchejs), spindle, distaff, anvil, and 
peat. Barbara Ireson's The Gingerbread^ Man is illustrated with bold", some- 
what raffish pictures that make effective use of heavy black line. The repeated 
refrain is different than in other versions. Finally, Ruth Sawyer's Journey 
Cake, Hotis an extended version by a master storyteller and includes mono- 
chromatic pictures full- of rural details. The refrains are in rhyme, and the 
ending IB quite different- than in most versions. 

Parallel Plot Construction 

One kindergarten teacher devised an initial writing experience called par- 
allel plot construction. To begin» this teacher uses several of these versions of 
the Gingerbread Boy. She reads these to children on successive days, initiat- 
ing informal discussion about. the stories. Children are helped to note similar- 
ities and differences and are encouraged to tell which version they like best 
and why. After this preparation, the children create their own version of the 
story. A class once decided to make the runaway a hamburger from a well- 
known national chain of drive-ins. The hamburger rolled out of the shop and 
eluded a policeman, a maftman^ some shoppers, and a deliveryman before 
rolling into the school. There it avoided the principal, the secretary, and the 
janitor whik rolling down the hall. .Unfortunately, it rolled into the kinder- 
garten aitd was there devoured by the children. 
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Second grade children wha had listened to thdr teacher read "The 
Pancake'' wrote the following stories. One follows quite closely the pattern 
in the original story; the other shows more variation. In both, there is rich 
detail and a commendaible attempt at writing conversation. A bby' wrote the 
following story: ^ ^ 

Once, there was a peach that was growing on a tree. One day a man came 
along and said, '*I want that peach." When tlie peach heard that, he got down 
and ran as f a§t as he could. Sooft he met a man, ^nd the man said, "Stop, stop!" 
But the peach rolled along. Soon it met a boy. The boy said, *'Stop,' stop!" But 
the peach rolled along. Sopn it ipet ^ girl. The girl said, "Stop, stop!" But the 
peach rolled on and on. Soon it came to a pig. The pig said, "111 get ydu away 
from them." So they ran away into the woods. Soon they canie to a stream. The 
pig said, "111 take you across. Hop on my nose." All of a sudden the peach was 
goW He had been eaten. (Stewig, 1975, pp. 12M22) 

A girl wrote this story: " 

Once upon a time I bought a pack of football cards. The gum jumped out. 
I started to chase the gum. I ran out the door. I slipped on the edge of the door. 
He got away. He ran to a hen. The hen said, "Stop, I want to eat you." So the 
hen chased the gum. Then he rap to a cat. The cat said, "Stop, I want to eat 
you." "I didn't stop for the hen, aiiid I won't stop for you." Then he ran to a cow. 
The cow said, "Stop, I want to eat you." The gum said, *'Well, I didn't stop for 
thfe hen, and I won't stop for you." So the cow started to chase the gum. He ran 
to a dog. The dog said, "Stop, I want to eat you." The gum said, "Well, I didn't 
stop for the hen and the cow, so I won't stop for you." Then he ran to a farm. 
The farmer was feeding the horses outside. He ran to catch the gum. The horses 
ran away The man said, "Stop. I won^t eat you.'" The gum slipped, and the 
farmer caught him. He shared the gum with the others, (p. 122) 

A third grade child wrote the following version in which the personified food 
didn't need to run away. 

Once there was a poor old lady She said to herself, "Why shouldn't I have 
- a little snack of oranges?" So she took out an orange. Ail of a sudden the orange 
said, "Why don't you eat another orange? How would you like to be eaten?" and 
with that the orange bit her nose, and that was that! From then on the lady 
knew better than to eat a smart orange, (p. 123) 

Other possibilities for story dictating or writing include a version of 
Perrault's Puss in Boots, with illustrations by Barry Wilkinson (1969). 
Jewel'toned opulent colors evoke the setting of France in the 17th century in 
this story, which can be compared and contrasted with other versions. Harve 
Zemach has given us Soup, a Swedish version of the stone soup tale, 
which can also be used for parallel plot construction. This version is useful 
for the contrast it provides with Willis Lindquist's retelling of Stone Soup, 
Any of these three would be useful for a session on parallel plot construction. 

Children probably stay strictly w^th parallel plot construction very 
briefly. Before long they are' experimenting, building upon the basic plot line. 
But they should be helped to see that there is nothing wrong in borrowing a 
kernel idea, or plot structure, from a story they have already heard. Rather; 
they should be encouraged to take an-idea and make it uniquely their own. 
Great composers have for hundreds of years borrowed themes and motifs 
from earlier composer^ The same is true of writers and of painters. If such 
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is the case with mature, productive professionals in the arts and if such a 
technique facilitates the writing process, why' should , we be afraid to let 
children build on a plot they have already heard? 

Plot Coinpletion " .« 

Many teachers make use of the idea oi plot CQtnpletion, that is, reading., 
a story but stopping before: the end so children are motivated to finish it. The 
technique works with children at all age levels. Almost any story can be read 
to a crucial point in the action and stopped so children can finish the action 
in their own way. Old familiar folktales, as well as modem stories, can be 
used this way. . f^' ^^^^ ' 

One teacher used Little Red Riding Hood with third grade children, 
reading it to the poirit at which Little Red discovers that the wolf, in^ead of 
Grandmother, is in the bedrooni. To encourage her children in. problem- 
solving abilities, the teacher asked the children: "How else could the story 
end?'' Though the children knew the traditional ending, they had no ^ficulty 
in solving th : problem other ways. Among the stories they wrote were these: 

Lit-ie Red Riding Hood came out of the cottage. Then she bumped.into a 
fishernnt: ^oing to a lake. Then the wolf began to run away. Grandmother could 
feel the . :if s heart go thump, thump. She could also feel the wolf's ribs, veins, 
and boniti^. The fisherman knew just what to do. He got his fishing pole, and 
threw it The hook caught the wolf and stopped him. Grandmother walked but^ 
And the V had goodies for lunch. (Stewig, 1975, pp. 124-25) 

Little Red Riding Hood caine screaming out of the cottage, yelling: "Wolf, 
wolf!'* She met the forest ranger, and said, "Oh Mr. Forest Ranger, please help 
me." "O.K." he said. They went to the cottage and found the wolf lying on the 
floor. Two minutes later Grandmother popped out of the wolfs- mouth. "How 
did you do it. Grandmother?" asked Red. ?I took karate when I ^yas nineteen, 
and just socked it to^m," said Grandmother, (p. 125) 

(Little Red Riding Hood ran out of the woods. She ran and ran. She ran 
about a mile. Then she jumped up in a tree^ The wolf couldn't get her. She 
jumped to another tree, and then another. Her grandmother sure didn't feel well. 
Then right by the last tree was a little cliff- Little Red Riding Hood jumped on. 
The wolf climbed up after herj At the top dime, cliff Little Red Riding Hood met 
a hunter. She asked him to pll the wolf, and he did. Then they went to the 
cottage. They cut open the wolf. The wolf had jumped so:v much that grand- 
mother had jumped out a long time ago. She came in, and they all ate. And they 
gave the wolf skin to grandmother, (p. 125) 

Another plot completion possibility is Swimmy by Leo Lionni, an engag- 
ing story of an adventuresome little fish. The story shows Swimmy's ability 
as a capable problem solver, despite Tiis small size. Read the story to the 
point at which he declares something must be done about the marauding 
tuna. TTien have children write their own solutions to this.prdblem. Provide 
an opportunity when the writing is finished for children to share their stories 
orally, and then read Uonni's ending. When a group of third grade children 
heard the story, they wrote these solutions: 

Then Swimmy thought of an idea. They could~find a huge clam shell and 
hide in it. They could keep it 'half open and peek. (Stewig, 1975, p. 126) , 
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:% have it," said the youngest fish. "Let's go to the president of the fi^h. He. 
L% -lilit over therie at that boat." So they went. They held a fish conferen^ie. The 
PTTfliftdent said, "We will build a sub that will have radar, and we'll gi/ to the^ 
n\*.^fish tjiat will bomb the big fish with octopus fluids." It worked^ Iso they". 
nian;3i:party: (pp. 126-27) ^ . f ; / 

Swimmy said, "I got it:" Then he. swani away. Meanwhile the (red fish 
looked puzzled. Swimmy went to the eel and a^ked, "Will you come knd pro- 
rect us?" The eel answered, ".Yes." Then he went to the lobster and askj^d, "Will 
you come and protect us?" The lobster answered, "Yes." Then Swinuny went 
back, and the fish started. to swim. On the way they met the big red fish. All of 
a sudden, the eel came and hit^ihe big fish with his tail. Then came tie lobster 
and punched the big fish to death. And the little fish swam freely. (p"./l27) 



Becoming the Character ' , ,** 

r\ teacher of first graders tried a plct rewriting technique. Aftler reading 
a verc^.or of Cinderella, the teacher encoiLraged those who were interested to 
reteli r:e story as though they were one the characters. Childreii told their 
stone: into a casserie recorder. These Vv±re trans'cribed by the teacher's ^ide 
into - oec form anc were used as the oasis for many pleasant sharing ses- 
sion.^ ^n-. ::hild toic the story as if she were the main character:/ 

im^Cinder-iiia, dressed in raas. I live with my stepmother arid stepsisters, 
on ashes r the fireplace. . have to clean the house every aay. 
'^he Prince was giving a ba-- My mother wouldn't let me io to the ball, 
ne- had an idea. \ asked my hazel tree. Of course it was magfc, and so was 
ne mourning doye. \ 

'■^s.t I had to curl up my hair in a bun. Then \ asked for a pretty dress and 
M -ppers. Then ! was almost ready for the ball I 

rinced with aandsome prince. He said he wouldn't jet anyone else 
wit a me, so I csiced vvith him until the clock struck midnight. Then I had 
V I said to myself, "HI see that prince again," and I did: jTee him again. 
Tie night 1 lost my slipper, and the prince found it. Wk searched and 
t- i' -d, and fina%\he came to the last house. He tried the slipper on both 
s : ..j:ers, but it didn't fit. Finally he came to me. That slipper was mine, and 
t: lappened. I was his bride. I lived with him in the castle, and the dove. 
.;:u ^4.e lived ropily ever after. (Stewig, 1975, pp. 75-76) \ 

.-^ii ' the r: eiling of this tale, you might use the version published b' 
i! _ - CK (Per-:;jlt. 971). Very earthy-looking characterfe populate th 

fsio: Cinderella IS prettV but not ravishing; she contrasts,' nicely with the 
corpulent, ugly sisters. Errbl Le Cain (Perrault, 19.73) has gii^ejj us a beauti- 
ful, somewhat stylized Ciriderella. Her sisters are wonderful New Yorker- 
esque caricatures who vie fq^ our attention with the prince, v^ho seems almost 
to disappear under 'his rich ^obes. For the language contrast jt provides, use 
John Forbes's version ( 1974p. The contemporary British idiom used njay not 
appeal to you, but the bocjk is a useful tool for thinking about language 
differences. 



A teacher of third grad 
using Snow White and the 
were the good queen. 



children tried the same plot rewriting technique 
\^ven Dwarfs. One child wrote her story as if she 



One day 1 was sewirji^ at the window, and I pricked myjrnger. It dripped 
three drops of blood. Theijsnow was white, but then it was red, I was thinking 
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of having a girl with black hair, rosy. cheeks, and white skin.. Then I did have a 
baby, afid the baby had black hlsdr, rosy cheeks and white skin. Hove my baby. 
I I thinly she's the loveliest girl in the world. 

But now I am very sick. I think Tm going to die. I hope my baby is going to 
. have a nice life. (p. 77) a , v 

Another child assumed the role of the huntsman. 

I went t6 the forest, and Snowdrop was running about twelve feet ahead of 
me. We were entering the woods, and I took my knife in a hard grasp. Snowdrop 
\vas by a tree,. aM I threw my knife. I missed. I just couldr jr. it. I told her to 
go off into the forest. She went. A fawn leaped into my path 1:uv time I took my 
sword and stabbed the fawn. It was bloody murder. I brou^: t^iuk the lung and 
liver. The queen ordered me to take' it to the cook to be pidc^:.- ' vas glad that 
bloody mess was over. (p. 78) 

These stories illustrate one of the strengths of first-perr^or t^e— :iion; it is 
more direct, because it is the character him or herself taiidng. Qii.dren find 
the challenge of thinking as one of the characters mighr zo ^ "ev/irding 
language experience. 

Summary 

This chapter is a summary, an outHne, and a forecas: : is t ■ .. nan' 
of ideas tha teachers have found Work with children.it is an ou /:ir of a 
literature-bssed language program that puts a heavy emphasis on c : .jping 
children's c^al skills. Finally, it is a forecast of what you, a classroor- ^f-rher, 
can do with your group of children to expose them to the wealth ?'Ocks 
which is rheir heritage. For many 6f the children with vh;. m ve wor ::.e 
time they spend with us may well represent their crJy intt -^e : ubmersion m 
the excitement and challenge of literature. Such is the ta may some of 
these books and ideas help you begin. 
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PROMOTING LANGUAGE AND 
CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 



L; 



eland B. Jacobs s question, ''Lit^ra^^j-^ is 
[beautiful lar:gu£;5e, and who among u: -ioes 
not want children to get the b*t:auty of their mcrhe- :ongue at its besr^'" . -66, v 
p, 6), calls to mind the vast potential for helping children explore ^angi -ige 
through books. By exposing children to a rich vanery of language rnodels vc 
help them sense some of the infinite possibilities for experimenting with -:::i:r 
own language. As we offer them books, we prov_de models and thr:uah 
experimentation children increase their ability to use language eff-crr : \ 

It is only through the active use of language mai: its growth is f:ste-^d. 
Therefore, children must b*f given many opportiznties to use iazisuage. 
Speech should be enccmrage: rather than discoufagec and planned acnvities 
for oral language development must be a part of every day. Books can ne a 
tremendous asset in planning such language-leamiag experiences. Veroai 
activities which extend literary offerings provide e>:cellent opportunities or 
children to use language. As young children listen to stories and Doems and 
respond to them in a variety of ways, they are devexoping skill in both rhe 
receptive and expressive oral language processes. As Tiey use literature as a 
resource for organizin'g and integrating inform atior and for extending tneir 
imaginative powers, children develop in their ability to think. Finally, as 
children explore abstract iaeas through Sooks, they are helped to organize 
their world and expand their conceptual awareness. 

Group discussion, creative dramatics, listening activities, storytelling, 
and pvppetry can be stimulated through literature and can make the literary 
experience richer, as Well as promote language development. It is the teacherl^^^^ 
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responsibility to make the most effective use of books. as a natural means tp 
the development of language and thought in the young child. This chapter 
offers a number of suggestions for achieving that goal. J 



Extending ^Language Awareness 

As **beautiful language," literature can stimulate children to more imag- 
inative uses of their ov^n speech. A skillful teacher can help very young chil- 
drien explore the figurative language in picture storybooks and children's 
poetry without ^ver mentioning such terms as simile or metaphor. In the 
process, children begin to develop a sensitivity to language agd the power of 
words to convey sensory image$. 

Obviously, the youngpr the child the less capable he or she is to deal with 
the abstractions in figurative language. For that reason young children 
respond to fewer and simpler figures of speech. It is probably true, however, 
that young children who are rarely exfjosed to figurative language will have 
considerable difficulty understanding it even when they have reached a suffi- 
cient level of maturity to do so. There is a need, th6n, for children to hear 
different forms of language, to play and experiment with langyage before 
they can be expected to talk about language. 

As you read aloud to children, be alert to passages that are good exam- 
ples of imaginative uses of language. At times you may wish to reread these 
and discuss them with the children. For example, in White Snow, Bright 
Snow Alvin Tresselt uses figurative language to delight the child's imagina- 
tion. • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Automobiles looked like big fat raisins buried in snowdrifts. Houses crouched 
together, their windows peeking oi^lfJ&Eir greSt^white eyebrows, (p. 20) 

By rereading such passages anc^eaiakig a moment to savor the words, 
teachers help to heighten the yoimg child's sensitivity to the magic authors 
and poets perfom^ with words. \ 

After having had many experiences of this type, children cam be expected 
to enjoy focusing on imaginative language and combining it with oral lan- 
guage and graphic expression in the following way. Children may close their 
eyes as you read a passage or poem that contains a considerable amount of 
visual imagery. A poem such as Dorothy Aldis's "Snow" is best used on a day 
when children have actually experienced walking and playing in the snow. 

The fenceposts wear marshmallow hats 



Read the poem a' second or third time, asking the children to ''paint", pictures 
in their minds of the things the words tell about. Ask questions such a^: 
Wha^ kind of a day is it in your picture? How do the bushes look? Why 
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are they "kneeling down"? How do the trees look, in your picture? What 
rnakes them have, "silver skirts"? After children open their eyes, have t|^em 
tell about the pictures they painted in their mind^; WTiile children are sharing, 
they, may wish to close their eyes agairl in order to help, recall their rnental 
images. EncouragilthigTSs€i)of "describing words" related to cdlor, shape, and 
size. Use question^ to probe and extend the children's descriptions and to get 
at greater dete^F/'^s children talk about their rnental images, any Wscoiicep- 
tions related to the figurative language can be clarified. After the "pictures 
.in their heads" have been shared, children may draw or paiiit their impres- 
sions of the poem or passage. ' , \ 

'* 

When planning activities' such as th6 one just described, avoid selections 
that are outside of the children's experience. Asking children to paint mental 
piptu^res of a poem about snow would be unsuitable in a climate where it 
never snows. It is impossible to understand figurative language without a 
/ thorough knowledge of the referent the writer has in mind. 

\ In the same way that writing can stimulate visual imagery in children, it 
can excite other senses through the use of interesting language. Youtig chil- 
dren delight in the sounds of the language found in picture storybooks. The 
sound of the rain drops as they fall on Momo's umbrella in Tar9 Yashima's 
story Umbrella is one passage that youngsters love to say and have read over 
arid over again. 

6on polo 
bon polo 
ponpolo ponpolo 
ponpolo ponpolo 
bolobdlo ponpolo 
bolo bolo ponpolo 
boto boto ponpolo 
boto boto ponpolo 

Ann Grifalconi's book City Rhythms is full of exciting sounds that intrigue 
children. After listening to and discussing this book, children can be encour- 
aged to think about the many words in our language that help describe the 
sounds we hear. Ask what words are used to describe the sound of a bell 
ringing, a glass breaking, a drummer dxuamming, a horn blowing, a dog bark; 
ing, a cat meowing, and so on. Children will enjoy actually making various 
sounds with objects while others try to think of words to describe what they 
hear. As they engage in these activities, children increase their listening skills 
and extend their vocabularies. Equally important, they are learning more 
about how language is used to describe actual experienced 

Repetit/on in stories and poems also appeals to the auditory sense and to 
the imaginations of young^ children. When reading books that contain repeti- 
tion, encourage the children to join in oh the repetitive verses or phrases. 
Repeat the selection as often as time and interest allow. In this way children^ 
can thoroughly enjoy active participation in the reading. Use Wanda Gag's 
Millions of Cats (**Hundredsof cats, /Thousands of cats, /Millions and billions 
and trillions of cats.'') or Esphyr Slobodkina's Caps for Sale C'Caps for sale. 
Caps for sale. Fifty cents a cap.") or Arnold Adoffs Black is brown is tan 
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Fig. 12. Children like to repeat phrases after hearing them read aloudv (Original in color) 
Illustration by Emily Arnold McCully from Black is brown js tan by Arnold Adoff. Textfcopyright €> 
1973 by Arnold Adoff . Pictures copyright C 1973 by Emily Arnold McCully Reprinted by permission of 
Harper & Row, Publishers. Inc. 
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(**Black is brown is^^fff/Is girl is boy /is nose is face/is all the colors/of the 
race."). 

Help children explore how language is used to describe the ways things 
taste, feel, and smell by pointing up examples where authors and poets do 
this so expertly. You can talk about Robert's feelings 4n Stevie (Steptoe, 
1969) after Stevie has gone. ' 

We used to have some good times together. I think he liked my momma better 
than his own, cause he used to call his mother **Mother'' and he called my 
momma **Mdmmy." Aw, noU let my com flakes get soggy thinkin' about him. 

Or laugh together as^you try to repeat Jack Prelutsky's **The Cow" in The 
Pack Rat's Day: 

The cow mainly moos as she chooses to mo's 



s 

In each case use the book as a catalyst for language development by providing 
opportunities for children to relate the language to their own experiences and 
by helping them to match those experiences with expressive words. Bring in 
itemS'to taste, touch, and smell, encouraging children to verbalize the sensory 
experiences they are having. Later, specific vocabulary related to the senspry 
mode under discussion may be listed orally as well as on charts if this seems 
- appropriate. " 



Developing Listening Skills* 

Books can be used to help develop listening skills that range from per- 
ception of sound (a^cuity) and discrimination between sounds to compreh^tr- 
sion of what the sounds mean. Much of the content of children's listening 
comes from nature (bird songs, thunder), -from artificial objects (horns, 
drums, whistles), and from other people (family, acquaintances, and televi- 
sion or radio). Children have heard language used many ways: in the normal 
transactions of life, in self-expressive epithets (ouch —or worse), in scientific 
discourse (''the temperature will fall to a few degrees below zero tonight"), 
.and in persuasive discourse ("Drink your milk. It's good for you/'). But chil- 
dren may not have had much chance to listen to the literary use of language. 
Books are excellent vehicles for developing listening skills in addition to their 
many other values. But how? What are some teaching strategies and specific 
books that work? 

Listening games are a natural outgrowth of reading some books, such as 
May Garelick's Sounds of a Summer Night or Paul Showers' The Listening 

*The section on listening was prepared by Sara Lundsteen, ^University of California, Irvine. 

\ 
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■ ; 1^/^vGhildren1isten for or make ^tlie sounds he^r ift tlie Jfori^s: Li^fe 
mg for sequence is needed in Pat Hutchins' TTte Surprise Party and m 
. . f^^det the Bacon. Cumvlatiye^t^^ children ar 

: Jvdop . some 5^ 

. Galdonels pe::HqM^ That Jai^k Built is one of the most popular Ndnr 
. . . "°g™gians p«e Fme.D4(s^^ 

are also favorites, llie faimiHar telephone game amply: ^m^^^ 
/ : ; message not Ustened to closely can be passW oi? and 

Jsastrous results. In. Dpria-brgel's TTre^^^^^^^ 

• » V ; . /^>s«^"ating between sounds is a^ s^^^ 

books: Peter. Spier's Crash. Bang, Boom and ' Gobble. Growl; Grunt ^JS 
sounds as a means of. identification. Both books lead children to ^p^^ 
noisily and to distinguish among the sounds they hear, 

Fig. 13, The fox, who wants his tail sewn bacfcin place, repeats the sequence of eWs at each 
stop m this cumulative tale. (Original in color) sequence oi events at each 

and Ham,sh Ham.UonChildren's Bocks Ud., London. clpyHght & NZ„THag^^^^^^^^^ - 
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'■' Sotin(i;of Sunshine^ Sound of Rain .portrays a blind boy using soiind to find 
V; a friend, Mjargaret Wise Brovvn-sy Noisy Book senes; calls aftentipn to the 
v^rarietyyof sounds heard in different locales; By rd^ay lor -s P/mfe^ Plink, Plink 
ispecW and H^len Borten's Do You 

^ Hear Whdt I H'i^ar? in attehtivehess to various sounds. ^ 

L> Higher leveh^'krirs of listening comprehension Ijan also be enhanced 
frthrough books. Charlotte Steiner's L/sften to My Seaside// explores the concept 

;of spunci. Lois Kanirrian's What-s^^n 
' intelligently about new arid frightening, experiences; 
' Petunia, I Love' Fbu builds on inferences and hypothe.sizing^abput outcomes: 
Raccopri tries tb t so he can eat her, and concerned Ustehers. wiU 

V want to warn Ker. Arnold Lobel's Owl at Horn§, an ^asy-to-tead book, causes ^ 
children tp make inferences* about the bumps in Owl's bed an4 . why his tear- 
water tea tastes salty. Many learned during story time 
without detracting from the primary, objedtive of enjoying a gopd story. 

Stimulating 'Group Discussion ». 

Talking over a story read aloud is ari opportunity for children to e!jctend 9 
shared experience^ Because both children and .teacher share the same refer- 
ence, problems of confusion and niisunderstariding can be handled with 
greater effectiveness than when a child shares ideas or events unknown to 
everyone ejse. Qroup dij^cussion allows tlie teacher to help children relate the 
events 4n a story to their personal lives as they talk over the actual events of 
the, story. : ^ 

Discussion is most commonly used as a follow-up activity to readi^g^: 
^ aloud., Although this is a highly desirable way of eliciting oral language froml 
children, teachers must not feel compelled to follow every feeding with a dis- ^ 
cussion. Nor should plainned follow-up discussion preclude v^ brief discus- . 
sion at some points during the course of the reading when it is necessaiy to 
clarify or extend ai) idea. \ v ' . 



Lfsing Good; Questions ' / 

, Questions have always been a primary tool of the teacher. The careful 
framing ofsjquestions during discussion can help promote understanding and 
appreciation of a story and provide the basis for still other activities to follow. 
Through effective questioning, teacl\ers can lead pupils into all kinds of 
thinking operations/ Low quality questions center on isolated bits of knowl- 
edge and are usually designed to "test" what has been learned or remembered. 
High quality questionis help turn the discussion into a problem-solving situa-- 
tion. Research indicates that the kinds of responses we get from children will 
depend in large measure upon the kinds of questions we ask of them. To put 
it simplyi good questions eVoke good answers. 

r ' . 

The strong relationship between teacher questions and children's an- 
swers can be used to improve the quality of class discussion. For example, 
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:\vhen fr^ mind the leyelbf cbmprelier 

sionAeir questions a^^^^ 

J^ension that teacher 'qu$^ to are literal comprehension, inte^reta 

; tibn, and critical readmgV^A^ chiidrei^ are ;jQ$tehing to: the writteii won 
or reading for themselves, teachers can help jpxpMd chfldr^ underst^dinj 
by asking for more than factual, or literal, comprehension . Iht^ 
however, requires mental activities involved in supplying or aritidpatinj 
meanings not stated directly in the text; Critical reading or listening goei 
farther, although it nece^ the reader oi- Us tener. mus 

evaluate and confer personal judgment on w ( % - 

A comparison of jpossible quiestioris to be used foUoWing the story When 
. the Wild Things Are by Maurice S^dak iUustrates the level^s'of ,q^ 
The story is about Max, who is without supper foi: his unrul] 

behavior and dreams of a fearless encounter with some marvelously comic 
yet grotesque, creatures. Consider the folldvdng questions and the kinds 6 
re?ponses they would elicit from children: ' 

Why was Max sent to bed? (literal) • . 

What kinds of things do you think Max did to make his mother call hin 
a wild thing? (interpretiye) , - 

The first -question merely requires a; twot or three-word response based on 
memory. The second requires the child to take.known infonnation and' make 
inferences from it. 

What kinds of things did the wild things do? (literd^ 

Pretend you are a' wild thing. Show how you would look and how yoi: 
would move about, (interpretive) , . 

Ability to answer the first question depends totally on the child's capacity tc 
recall information. Although the sec6nd question requires that s^e' ability, 
itis extended and applied. In this case the child must apply his or her knowl- 
edge tp another fonrfof expression, that of movement and pantomime. More 
important, there is no one **right" way to move or look like a vyald thing. Each 
child has an opportunity to share his or her unique impression of the events 
in th^^story. Divergent questions prom^^ 

does'the story end? (literal) \ ' 

Think (jfartother Ending for this story. Which do you like best? Tell 
why. (critical) 

The second question allows children to bring their own opinions and ideas 
to the discussion. It gives them an opportunity to thoughtfully recall and 
^eigh various factors in the story and make a response based on their own 
jud^ent of the situation. Asking theiti to tell why elicits the criteria on 
which their judgment is based, % 

Group discussion is effective in helping children use bobks to deepen 
understanding of themselves and -others. The use of higher level questions 
can assist children in relating characters and events to their own personal 
hves. Ann Herbert Scott's gictxxre storybook Sam is excellent for this purpose. 
The story dramatizes the universal childhood experience of a youngster who 
seeks someone in his family tp play witb. and finds himself a nuisance at 



every turn. A disGUssibn might begin imth the events of the stbiy itself 
gradually move toward helpdng chydren express their feeUrigs of i^ntifica'- 
tion with Sam as ttiey center more directly on their "ovyn personal experiences. 
Questions such . ' ^ ! ^ -.y \ ^ - v:^ ^ ' 

Characters and events in the story: ' ; ' v 
^ Do yoii think Sam's family meant »to be mean tojbim? How can you tell?. 
Gan you think have done to make himself 

■ • ■■■'■feelbettef?. 

;' . Can.you think of ariything.else his family cou|d haye done to ihake him 
feel better? ' ■ r ^ 

*^ Identification with characters and-e^^ 

■ When have Vpu ever felt the way Sam did in. the story? 
Did anyone help you to feel better? How? 
* - What did you do to m^ke. yourself feel better? , : \. 

How does it feel when someone, takes something of yours tl/at.is very , 
' special to you (as Sam's sifter and brothetr felt>? ' ? : 

Note that the; final question requires the child to identify with the. "other" 
" person in tM story and relate to that person's feelings in a given situation. 
As the discussion proceeds, encourage children to use the vocabulary associ- 
ated with feelings and emotions. Such words as an^ry/ $ad, inean, bad, 
^terrible, and lonely should be recognized as words that help tell others howr 
we feel. 

From Questioning to Creative Dramatics 

After a discussion of this type, children can' move into a mpre active 
mode of expression. Creative dramatics can further extend children's under- 
standing of a story and help them to vent aroused feelings. In this instance^ 
literal questions can be very useful in laying the framework for the action. 
Without this framework, the dramatization'- is likely to be unsuccessful, since 
children must be thoroughly famihar with a story before they are asked to act 
it out. ' 

Have the children, recall the events of the story by asking if they remem- 
ber what S^m did first, second, and so on. As they review the story in this 
way, children are helped to develop a sense of story line and sequence of 
events. At this point, you may wish to reread p^assages from the story to help 
children recall the dialogue; however, it is important to stress- that they are to 
act out the story in their own words. Then select children to play the parts. 
'Arrange them in order of Sequence so that Sam can easily move from one to 
the other to play each scene. In theJ^st scene they can all come together^ in the 
happy reahzation of how to make Sam happy again.,.- Select hew players and 
repeat the dramatization.- 

Prompting Creative Expression 

Picture books without text are excellent stimulators of creative, or^i 
language expression. Wordless books that* contain a story line invite children 
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to injfer mealndng frbm -pidhires and engage in storytelling las they de^G^ 
"characters/ settings,; and events/ JVlaitha Alexander am 
Out put Out, Eleanor Schick's 7^^^ and Renate Meyer's ///^ 

.and Seek^ ^l^QK^^ of this type cf picWe;b9^^^ book 

may be Tiaed berth with iridividualis and with groups of children! In either case 
at the cfuiset, the children must be introduced to this 'new type ofstofybool 
format. This maiy be done simply by reading the title of the book to them an< 
. . by using a few motivating questions to engage them in a brief discussion o 
the pictures on the book^ jacket and title page. After the children have l^ei 
introduced to the story, explain that this book is unlike most other storybook! 
: they knovyjin thjat no^ w^ have been >^tten on; ft^^ They mus 

; supply wprHs to' go with the pictoes and tell the stbr^V Assure, the childrei 
that there are no.;*speciar! Words that they mus;t use., v ] = ' ^ ^ 

Begin with a general question, such a^,>What is happening in the picture' 
FoUow with* probing and extending quQ^ ^nd statements, such as 
Describe where the. story is taking place. Describe the people or animals ii 
the picture. TeU what they are doing. What do you think they are thinking anc 
'saying? Questions su<5h as these mal^e. children mpre conscious of details ai 
they focus on setting, characterization, and plot. ' 

^^llow. several children to contribute to the storytelling of each^ page oi 
twd^ige spread. You may wish ±o tape record the storyteUing; if so;dd thii 
after the children have had a dry run. They will enjoy looking at the pictures 
again as they hear themselves telling the story on tape. Rather than recorc 
their stories on the tape recorder, you may ^iecide to writedown the children'f 



Fig. 14. Children- become 
involved in solving the 
visual puzzles built into the 
format of Tapa Hoban's 
book Look Again. Here 
children: view the next page 
through 'a \:utout and try to 
guess what is coming liext. 

Reprinted by permission of 
Macmillan Publishing Co., 
Inc., and Hamish^Hamilton 
Children's Books Ltd., 
London. Copyright © Tana 
Hoban 1971 
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stories on chart.paper to create a cooperative g^oup story, or, after the discus- 
sion of eiathpagie in' the story, you may have the chydren summarize their 
ideas by ajgreeing on brie statement that best tells what that page is all about. 
•Children deligh! in Changes/ Chdnge$%y Hutchins wliere each^'time disaster 
strikes, ISi mari and woman change s set' of bloclc^ to form a house, then a fire^ 
engine, n^xt a boat, and finaUy a train to escape!^^^ 

Some textless picture books do not contam a story line in tfie usual sense. 
However, thesi? books also offer an fxceUent means for eliciting creative oral 
eXpressionvTap^ Hoban's Look Again, a good example of this kind of book? 
features intriguirig black and white photographs that form yisuial puzzles 
Which absorb children in an intense and lively discussion about what is 
coming next (see Fig. 14). WTiere^ ho story-Une is'^-present in a textless picture 
book, the eniphasis should be on helping children to describe the pictures and 
then to discuss their reactions to.theni. 

» As noted before, creative^,4raniatization is one of the most enjoyable 
ways to help children develop expressive language. In addition to acting out 
a story with dialogue, children can pantomime famiUar stories as they are 
read aloud. Folktales that contain plenty of action and visual imagery are 
good for this purpose. The Three Billy Goats Grwj^^ (y^sbj0rnserb and Moe, 
1957; Galdone, 1973), S^one Soup (Marcia Brown, 1947), and TTie Three 
Bears (Galdohe, 1972) are good exanlples of the type of story that v^Il lend 
itself to pantomime by a group. When selectinjg stories, keep in mind th§ need 
for simple, yet action-filled plots w^th lively dialogue and a satisfactorily 
resolved conflict. As you tead a story aloud for children to pantomime, you 
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; mayweed to bv^fdr^^^ 
results, and; to help cliadren: capture^^ characterization. Fee 

fr^e to improvi5e:>vh^^ portions of the story aj 

you go along or by adding addition^thai^ ^nl 
enable a greater ntitober df^^ - 

. After; children have,.had many 'successful experiences pantomiming £ 
story read aloud; it is (easy to move them into part-pantominie, part-acting 
with-wbrds.The story is read alpyd for the children to prfntomim^ but' the 
reader pauses long .enough for the characters to fill in the appropriate dia- 
logue. Cumulative /tales are excellent for this /purpose, since the repetitior 
makes the dialogue ea^^^^ (GaMfipe, 1968) The 

5«n (M^rcia Brown, 1972^,^AskMr, Bkczr^^^ imf^One Fine Day 
(Ho^gian, 1971)-are g^pd; examples of this type of stbi^r: lAeach case, the 
child playing the m^in character moves^rpm one ks^er character to another, 



Fig. 15. Prancing across a 
make-believe bridge is a 
natural response to the 
telling of this traditional 
=• tale. (Original in color) . 
llustration by Marcia Brown. 
Heprtiduced from The Three 
BiUy Goats Gruff written by 
P. C. Asbj0rnsen and J. E. 
, Moe. by permission of 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
Inc. ;C 1957 by Marcia 
Brown. 
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exchanging dialogue vyhereyer the story indicates: Orice. involved in the 
action, each of the subordinate characters, must listen and pantominie the 
remainder of the stotyV R^^^ jjarticular character in a story is 

; • another good way to help children begivacting with words. Select, scenes 
from stories where two chai;acters are engaged in lively dialogued Russell;. 
Hbban's series oy^ooks about Frances/an enga^£glittle badger, are excel- 
Jent for this purpose. Children identify easily ymh Frances's predicaments, 
and the'language used is well within their frame of reference. It is not difficult 
for children to ima^ne themsely&s as Frances bH|king at her parents' ur^g 
^ to eat dinriei- in Bread and Jam for , Frances. TKejr are equally prepared to 

. . ^ assume the roles of Frances'^ ^mother and father when they counter, her 
0 maneuvers to postpone bedtime in Bed/zwe /or^^^ 

* As children are exposed^ to longer stories with more intricate plots;-they 

may approach dramatization by selecting certain scenes orparts of the story 
to act out. Favorite scenes may be listed on the chalkboard or simply dis- 

cussed as possibilities fc^dtkmatization. ChildreA may then.be selected to 

play the various characters. In planning their dramatization, the children 
should be guided in visualizing the setting and .planning the . general scheme 
of movement. Once this is done, the words will come easily. 

The entire group may participate in acting out different scenes from a 
$tory, or. several small groups may take turns dramatizing the same scene. 
When several groups^act but the same scene, it is important to note the value 
of having a variety of interpretations of a stoty. 'As children gain confidence' 
in their ability to dramatize small parts of stories, entire selections become 
» easy to do if they are thought of as a string of scenes put together. Mo§t impor- 
tant, childrer^ should engage iri* creative dramatics frequently and with as 
. little fanfpre as possible. Props are riot n6ce§sary and may even iriipede if too 
much ernphasis i§ placed on them. Extended discussion and overpreparation 
. prior to the. dramatization may also render it stale and joyless. 

Creating Experieiide Charts, Stories, and Books ^"^^ 

* ■ ^ 

Varied experiences with books starting from the very earliest years and 
4 continuing througThlpjut school will enhance the child's ability to use written 
language effectively to express ideas. As pupils hear and read stoqes and 
poems, they grow in their awareness of the variety of Ways in which written 
* language can communicate. Authors create moods, they paint pictures and 
arouse other sensory impressions with words. They use both familiar and, 
• ' unfamilian words ir\ special .ways that help develop arid deepen an under- 
standing of them. . ' . - 

The creative expression inspired by books- may, of course, take both oral 
' and written forms. Exposure to picture storybooks and poetry can serve a^ a 
motivation for the children's own creative writing. This may take the form 
of pupil-composed storied and poems, responses to works heatd or read, or 
experience stories that^dext^iMi concepts and ideas developed through books. ^ 

With young chiWten unable to .write for themselves, the i^eacher^pr some 
other adult may act as a 9an^&e t^^t their ideas down ©n'paper: Their efforts 




. Por6thyS:$trickland \ ' : - 

may be in the form of personal stories created by ah individiaal child or coop 
: erative qharts developed ^y a group of children; they may be based 04 i 
spontaneous event or simply be one portion of a much broader activity tha 
has beei>carefuUy planned in advance, fa v^ho is actiii; 

- as tlie sCTibe wiU^^^^ the children what took place; What the chi] 

. „ dren s^^- is recorded ori c thus preserring the experience in th 

chil(lreV^^ own language. The stori in th 

classfoc«th and read as often as time and interest permit. Aside from th 
obviou|, value of preserving the important experiences in the thild's life 
experieiice stories help cH^^^ an' understanding of the relationshi] 

between ispeech arid print:;- ||L?t a^ provide iirteresting,* enter 

. tainin^readtog materials |dr;t^^ children tb share. Mary Aiine Hall (1970 
i lists the foUowing adyantages^^ of losing experience storiea as materials fo 
initial insfnfction in reading: . v - V — 

1 . Experience stories pemiit the" introcluction of reading skills in'a meaningfii 
situation, since the materials are vvritten in- the children's language usin 
their sentence patterns and vocabulary, / . 
. 2. Experience stories provide a gradual and natural transition from the pre 
' reiading state to the stage of beginning reading. 

3. The materials is easily comprehended, since it is a record o£ children'; 
thoughts. ■ 

4. Experience stories can promote success and favorafble attitudes in the begin 
ning stages, since no pressure is exerted for mastery of a given number o] 
words. 

5. Experience stories ^monstrate the relationship between spoken anc 
written language. Children see that their speech can be recorded with print 

6. Experience stories involve the learner personally. 

:;(P.27 

There are nurnerous ways in^ which books may serve as a stimulus for 
children's own writing. Pupils can be encouraged to create their own stories 
about favorite characters. Curious George (Rey, W41), Hany the Dirty Dog 
(Zion, 1956), Veronica (Duvoisin, 1961), and Petuniat(buvoisin, 1950).are 
welMoved characters that children will enjoy inventing >new episodes about; 
or you may wish to have them create their own characters or group of char- 
acters to use as a basis for a series of stories. Story starters such.as. What 
would happen if CuriousG^orge came to our classroom or Harry the Dirty 
Dog were my pet?, nja^jKeused to get pupils launched. Above all, an abun- 
danpe of discussion should precede the vvriting down. 

Children's Responses to books also provide interesting content for expe- 
rience charts. Children may wish to list their favorite storybogks or, story- 
book people. They may retell their favorite part of a story and draw a picture 
to accompany it. An inferred story inspired by a textless picture book may 
also be written down by or for the children to. create their own yersibris of a 
picture story. - ^ . , v 

An experience chart may be the outgrowth of a much broader experience, 
of which books are a part. For example, ^children may be inspired to make 
gingerbread after hearing The Gingerbread Boy (Galdone, 1975) or pancakes 
after a reading of The Perfect Pancake (Kahl, 1960). The teacher would then 
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write the recipe on a chart dnd' display it in* a prominent place to. be read 
before and during the cooking experience as ai\ procedural cheeky Children 
thus learn thie yaludof reading as a gbiirce ctf .infoi^^ A reading ol The 
Hunting Trip {Bu^^ or A Walk iii :the^^now (Bus(^, l^^^ 

precede a nature walk, frorii which individual and group stories can emerge. 
Indeed, a variety of stories and poems on%ny topic niight precede the chil- 
dren's Qwn writing about that topic. In this way, yocabulary, style, and gener^: 
al knowledge of the topic: itself can be introduced in a pleasurable way. 

, Literature, is at the heart of the languagerleaming program. It serves the. 
child aesthetically, arid cogiiitively in fostering ability to listen, speak, read, 
"and write. \ ^ . ■ ■ : 



FOSTERING CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT THROUGH LITERATURE " 

Ability to analyze problems, explore solutions, and see relationships in 
proper perspective is a necessary attribute for success both in and out of 
school. The development of basic concepts is directly related to t)iis ability. 
Gray and her associates (1966) describe thet relationship in the following 
manner: 

The child's ability to focus upon the relevant dimensions of the task^ he 
performs in school is related to his perceptual, ability and his level of- concept 
development. He must be able to distinguish a variety of forms, colors, numbers, 
and directionis. School activities demand particular visual, auditory, and .kin- 
esthetic perceptual skills which must be learned. If he is to be successful in 
meeting these demands, the child must also have an adequate repertoire of con- 
cepts built^^bn experience, (pp. 9-11) 

Young children who h^ve'rich verbal and cosr,nitive experit^ntvs wilh books 
are given a head start towj^: Udevelop^ng t>H i.r abilities, "loo frequently we 
substitute the bpok !uv I lie experience^rather than enr^ /h the experient - 
with a book," states Huck (1976, p 543). Experienct^^ ^vith books thai are 
thoughtfully planned to promote active verbal exchanges of ideas will have 
lasting positive effects upon both the communicative mode and the cognitive * 
structure of the child. Sjich experiences with hpoks should not be considered 
a replacementior firsthand experience but should be u^ed to make the experi- 
ence more m-eaningful. . 

Large numbers of books for young children specifically designed to 
promote the development of basic concepts are available. Huck describes the 
"concept book" as ''one that describes the various dimensions of an abstract 
idea through the use of many comparisons. In some respiects, it is a young 
child's information book" (p. 133). Skilled questioning tied to such books 
helps the child relate the familiar to the unfamiliar. ^ 

Concept books are a relatively recent phenomenon in children's book 
publishing, the earliest examples having appeared in the mid-1950s. Books 
such as Shapes and. Things (T. Hoban, 1970), Co/(9rs (Reiss, 1969), Sparkle 
and Spin (Rand, 1957), and Fast-Slow, High-Low (Spier, J972) are consid- 
ered concept books. Coupled with discussion and firsthand experiences, 
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Fig. 16. Basic concepts a^' 
' reinforced by words and 
: illustrations in books for 
the very voung child, 
(Origiziiiiiina^lor) 

RmHnted by prrmtssion of 
narvey Hc^use, Inc., Pub- 
liishers^ frqrn Shapes by Jan 
Pienkowski. Text. and 
■ illustrations copyright 
t> 1 974 by Jan Pienkpw^ki 



^elpooks provide the teacher Math tool for introducing, extei 

^ jng; or reinforcing the child's unde.rsta^dillg of basic concepts' For examp 
Are You Square ? by EtRel arid Leonard Kes ihti-bdi 
tion to differences in shapes. It can leiad to a yarie^ of experiences 
children ^yi1h their y^^^ discr^nlriation and identificatidn of shapes.. Ct 
dren can follow the readmg and -discussion of Jan PienkpWski's 5Aapes 
finding various shapes in their environment, such as a round clock or squs 
buUetin board (see Fig/ 16)/ T^^ 

or pictures of shapes and can describe what is. alik? and. what is differe 
. about therh. • / . ' . . ' . , . » 

The hoSks How Big Is^^^ 
Ones, Little Ones by Tana Hoban can extend and reinforce the cpiicept of t 
.tod little by helping children to cpncep^^ 

:The repeated use of the words i7igr, ./:>^^^^^^ a variety of co 

texts, accompanied by explicit illustrations, helps tiie child to an understan 
ing of size beyond the superficial level at whicl^it is frequently treated. Aft 
the reading, the; teacher may wish to display blocks of different sizes ai 
ask which one is the biggest. Larger blocks can then be added and the san 
question asked, thus further extending the concept, of relativity in size, 
walk outside to observe relative differences in the bigness and smallness < 
houses, cars, trees, -rocks, and other things in the envirbnnient can also rel 
force the ideas in the books. 



Using Books ^to Foster Thinking Skill 



Probably of greater importar;ce then the use of books specifically d 
signed to te-.'^h -rtain conoepii > wha. s consistently done to capitalize c 
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■ ; -V;y-: every opportunity; tb^develop'^ 

associated vidth th^^ 1^30) suggest 

- : /t^^ relate to. thinking: obs^ 

. = comparmgv class^fy^ng^hypoijlesi^ 
y'-^y-'^y imagining; cdUectm 

; .makin^^ is their eontration that it is the V 

teacher's responsibility to provide daily opportunities for children to^^ 
. ence. these operational skUls and that in so doing they will be iacquiring exper- 
: ^ ifence in thinking which will help them to mature; A, variety of activities utiliz- 
' ' - ^ can; be designi^d to effectively engage children in the > . 

y|||' only with 

' \ ; concept books; on the^cpiitrary, these activities should be'included v^hienever 
; 7 / a siutable occasion - ' r " V 

' Ofoseran^. Teachers help children develop skill in observing when they 
* display a picture in a picture story and ask questions relating to various 
detailsinit. 

Compann<^; Children are engaged in comparing 'when they sjjrutinize 
plictures to compare changes that have taken place throughout the story or 
when they engage in a discussion comparing books on a similar theme or by 
the same author. " 

^ - I Classifying. Children can be helped to classify boa|cs according to con- 
tent, e.g., funny stories, nature-stories, istories about boys and girls, or simply 
stories they liked and didn't like. In using books as an introduction to the dis- 
,cussion of certain kinds of vocabulary, such as words that describe feelings, 
shapes, sizes, and colors, children are categorizing the words in their lan- 
guage. 



, ' Hypothesizing. When teachers ask. What do you suppose this story 'will 
be about?, or. What kind of a person do you think this character will be?, they 
0^ asking children to fonii a hypothesis— a good guess based u{X)n certain 
^ ven information , which mi^ t he, a picture or the book jacke^. 

Organizing. When chil^iren review a story sequentially in order to pre- 
pare for creative dramatics, they are engaged in organizing -information 
collected through reading aloud. In order to prepare for role playing^a char- 
acter, the teacher might asK^hat kind of character it is and wfiat events 
occur in fhe story to let us know this. . C5" 

Summarizing. Children can be asked to sunimarize, or 'tell in just a few 
words, what the story is about or to summarize the funniest part ot the best 
part. ' J . ^ ■ 

Applying. Although a particular concept or principle has been introduced 
through books, provision should always be niade for firsthand experiences 
where children can actually 4pply the principle' being developed. 

Criticizing. Children should be encouraged to criticize the selections 
being offered. Their criticism should always be accompanied by reasons for 
J:he opinions given, hbwever. Criticisms of characters in a story should be 
handled in the same manner. 
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The school day is filled with opportunities foi- child involviemeht in the 
kinds of thiiijdiig operations that have been discussed. As teachers, it is ouj 
responsibility to h?tve a thorough uhdersfanding of fheste operations and tc 
prpvide for plafuied, systematic approaches to iiiem, >yhile making maximun] 
use of evjBry chance opportunity fof their development. literature can cer- 
tainly be a resource to that iend. . ■ ' ■ ' 

■ ■ ^ - - ■■■■■■ ."■■M--.- ■ . 
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T 



he major concern'of young children is their 
own being: Because they are at ^ ^tage of 
psychological growth that is totally egocentric, it is only the rhaturing process 
— of whicmpoks^are, or sho\j8l be, an important part— that can introduce 
children to the world beyond their own and that of their immediate family. 
Children s\;iould ofvjcourse enjoy literature above all, and the other b^efits 
made possible by the experience of books shoi^ blfe considered secondary. . 
Yet, these secondary ^benefits are irhportant ancUcan be pursued without 
sacrificing or subordinating the primary, end of pleasure. 

' As books open the doors to new knowledge; expand the imagination, and 
challenge chilcjren to reach beyond their knowrt environment, they also offer 
children the opportunity to explore and understand their o^vn feelings and 
the feedings of others. This kind of understanding is an essential a^jpect of the 
n[flaturifig process .tl^at (5an be pursued by the careful ^selection and use Of 
books in the brassroom'and by appropriate follow-up activities. The purpose 
of this chapter is to identify some of the available in)aginative books that 
elicit feelings^* not m&rely describe ^thern, and thus have the potential to 
befome^partpf children's grouch and maturing. ' ' ' . . 

There is in fact an abundant sifpply of bpoks written specifically for the 
young€^ child that are enjoyable to read and also encourage the child t6 
identify with characters \yho fe^l sad, angry, loniely, shy, happy, and a mufti- 
fUde of other emotions, including perhaps the least compli<iated of emotibn^ 
the pure enjoyment of life. leaving Fun (Dunn^ 1971) uses photography to 
portray many experiences that ^rq^ enjoyed by young children. The book's 
appeal is universal in its geographic settings and in the experiences por- 
trayed, which range from helping a bucketfwl of d-ucklings take their morning 
bath tojlying kites, swimming, and playijjlg in the snow. As an interesting 
follow Up, a class can put together a book of activities that they find especially 
appealing when thty think of doing nothing but having fun. 
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. '<:dn<;eps, fears. and inhibitions inevitably cloucj all pf oiir Jives on bcca^ ' 
??--'^'^9"y of- these emotions felt as an adiilt are a result of an unpleas^ 'i 
ant, even traumatic, childhood experience. Some of these' fedings ha^ie a ' 
cau^e that is easy to identify, while others are simply the resulf.of "having a- 
bad day." The Wrong Side ofthe ^ed (Ardizzone, 1970) is a wordless book ' 
depicting just ^uch a day. Everything seel^s to go wrong for the main chacr- 
acter, a young boy trying to cheer u^p his mother by passjng up candy' for hirn- . 
self and buying her flowers. Wordless books may need some interpretation ' 
for younger children who hgve not had much exppjsurg ^(i ^jooks (e.g., the 
title The Wrong Side of the Bed may require an ex^pStion to young lis- 
teners). However, many teachers have had great succ^^ In using wordless 
books to encourage and enlarge the verbal ability of withdrawn or nonverbal 
children.- 

Judith Viorst gives a delightful account of a terrible day in her humorous, 
yet realistic book Alexander and the Tenable, Horrible, No Good, Very Bad 
Day. From the outset, Viorst's style and humor amusingly bring across Alex- 
anders account of his disastrous day (see Fig. 17). A simple question directed 
to your listeners, such as. What makes you have, a bad day?, usually brings a 
flood of responses, since every young child is well acquainted with the causes^ 
of having a bad time. Other books that illustrate the feelings of a bad day are 
Joan M. Lexau's / Should Have Stayed in Bed and Edna Preston's The Temper 
Tantrum Book,T\\e latter is a series of eight verses each portraying an animal 
haying a temper tantrum. Each tantrum has a different causey- a' lion, for 
iriSJ^hce, is pnraged because his mother is combing his hair and an elephant 
hates gettirig/soap in his eyes -and each has a surprise ending that appeals to 
young children. 



"Fij^. 17. Alexander's dgy 
begins poorly and g^ts 
worse, an occuiren^e you^ig 
listeners will laugh at, yet 
readily understafid. 

Text copyright t> J 972 by 
Judith Viorst Pictures 
copynghtC 1972 by Rut/ 
Cruz From Alexander 
nnd the Terrible,, Horrible. 
* No Good. Very Bad Day 
Used by permission of 
Atheueum Publishers unJ 
Angus and Robertson. Lt^ 
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^S^^^ng/idboUt Size 



■; -.v'... ' 



• ^ TTleije ate f evi/ ihdijd,^^^ not, aiphe time or another, experi^ 

enced soirie anxii^t^^* about theirjsize ir) the course of their physical develop- 
ment. Concerns of Jthis nature are specific^l^ iinplied^^^ many bSpks designed 
for- the younger cHild^ In The Be^t Thing ^o'S^&^Jj^a ISIobnan describes the 
feeling of being small. In her book we meet Jonathaft^^\^Qj becajise of being 
small, finds himself often overlooked. He Wants, to be noticed^arid'he^jcnagines 
the advantages of being different-kinds of animals, such as a lion, hippopota- 
mus, eagle, seal, elephant, giraffe, pig, owl, and bear; but Jonathan comes up 
with reasons why it is best not to be any of these animals. 

Titch toiJtchins, 1971) is the delicately illustrated story of a boy who is 
troubled bj^^e consequences of being small: he must, for example, ride a 
tricycle raf|)^.than a bicycle and is given a pinwheel rather than a kite. 
Finally, a sTOill seed that germinates arxl grows helps him put iiito perspe^ 
tive his present difficulties. Ruth Krauss also ^how5 the final triumph>of^ 
boy who is small ijn stature in The Carrot Seed arid portrays the wonderful 
feeling of growing up after having»£xperienced smallness in The Growing 
Story, as does Barbara Borack in Someone Small See also Robert Kraus's 
Night-Lite Library for a series of books on this subject. 

The opposite of b^ing small is discussed in The Very Tall Little_Girl 
(Krasilovsky, 1969) in which an unnamed young girl reviews all the disad- 
vantages and advantages of being tall and finds the advantages far outweigh 
the disadvaritages. i^^^^ 

But best of all, being tall made her different from almost all the other little girls. 
It was fun to be special and special is exactly what most tall little girls^ always 
are! 



Fear 

Fear is a very real emotion in the life of a young child, and its«*i:auses are 
as varied as the individuals who feel it. Some of the common causes of fear.in 
•early childhood and, more importantly, the ability to overcome the feeling are 
dealt with in ma;py children's books. Two of 'the best are Robert McClosk^'s 
One Morning in Marine, where a storm is the alLconsuming cause of fear, and 
Lexau's Benjie, where shyness is submerged by the desire to find the lost 
earring of a dearly loved grandmother. Shyness ^ also the central focus of 
The Shy Little Girl (Krasilovsky, 1970). • . 



Accomplishment . 

With maturing eome many different abilities. The thrill of first-time 
accomplishment is felt throughout one's life, but early accomplishments ar^- 
very important to a child's positive self-concept. That first whistle for Willie 
in Whistle for Willie (Keats, 1964), Michael's ability to put aside his fear of 
the slide in Michael Is Brave (Buckley, 1971), and the thrill Rosa feels in 
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^ Fig, 18. James and JoKn show young 
audiences that even the best of friendships 
is vulnerable to sudden shifts in feelings. 

(Original in color-) 
^ilustration by Maurice S^nfiak frorfi^eVs 
Be Enemies by Janice May, Udry.^ Pictures 
copyright O 1961 by^ Maurice Sendak. 
Reprinted by permission of Harper & Row. 

Publishers, Inc. 



Ji^st writing her' name (Felt, 1950) are all well-ex^cbted examples of nearly 
universal childhood attainments. ' 

' Certain achievements, however, are expected bf children, achievements 
which are sometimes frustratinglj\elusive. Kraus's Leo the Late Bloomer, 
brilliantly illustrated by Jose Aruego, speaks directly to first grade children 
who find the task of learning to read as overpowering as it is for Leo, reassur- 
ing them that it is not uncommon to have "adjustment prdblems^ with the 
expectations of others. ' ^ . 

Friends ' \ * ^ . ' 

' ■ 'J • 

As relationships outside the family become more and more impfbrtarifeto 
children, problems intrude,-»esp^ially when it is time for a child to enter 
^hool. For m^ny, children, the prbspect of scaiool may inspire the fear of not 
'having any friends. Miriam Cohen's Will I Have a Friend? realistically be- 
gins with that lonely feeling and ends with Jim having a friend at the end of 
the day; in The New Teacher (Cohen, 1972) Jim experiences the same fears 
and concludes the day with those fears again left far behind. B^s^ Friends 
(Cohen, 1971) takes a differ^dcack, showing how friendship can/^ow 
through crisis. ^ 

An interesting book on the theme of wanting a friend is Do You Want to 
Be My. Fnend? (Carle, 1971>. The only words in this book, "Do you want to 
be my friend?,", are given but once so that the child must make up his pr her 
own story based'bn the pictures presented. A small group, or:eVen just 6ne 
child, will find this a heartv^arming book to ''read" with the teacher*vvrhile 
viewing, the pictures. Another wordless book which is highly effective in 
stimulating discussion with- a group is Eleanor Schick's Making Friends, 
Here a little boy is on his way to the park obviously wfshing for a friend. At 
the park,' he does find a girl to play with, just as his mother finds a friend 
with whom she can talk. The illustrations in this book are simple, and the ' 
young child will enjoy sharing this book with "an adult. . > ' 
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C])arlotte Zplotow has ciptured the s^^^ when 
they jcnow all there is tp know about a friend in h.er book My Friend John, A 
few lines neatly express the warmth of this book: . ^ 

\^ John is my best friend 

and I'm his 
and everything, that's 
J important about each 

6 ^ other we like. 

. ' " ^ ^ ; {p/32) 

Iff^is'also important for children'to understand that being friends wifh 
someone doesn't exclude other emotions fi-om the relatidnship and that only 
love is always felt between two frien^ds. Children needs,to understand that the 
less 'positive emotional aspects of relationships should not make them feel 
^gu)lty or threatened. Janice May Udry has tried to explain juat this point in 
her book Let's Be Enemies, The sudden emotions that af^ so' much. a part of 
childhood are depicted in this book, with the final 6u^me for two boys 
being one of friendship after ^ time of obviously dislJkl]fig;each other (see 
Fig. 18). H - . - ; ^'4^. 

The sadness of losing a friend is insightfully showil frx^Z^ie New Friend 
^ (Zolotow, 1968; see Fig' 19), the stofy'of two girls whc^^e friends, doing 
things together and enjoying each- other, until one of tb^||^^ gets^nother 
friend, leaving her first friend alone and hurt. A decisjc^ffl^ made that 
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Fig. 19, The Neiv Friend 
views friendship from a 
realistic perspective: the 
joy of doing things tdgeth 
and the pain in seeing a 
close iriend drift away. 
(Original in color) 

Ffeprinted by permissicfU o, 
Abelard-Schuman from Th 
New Friend bi/ Charlotte 



7 A ;:\ «. • Zolotow,Mictufe3 by.Arvis 

^ Stewart 



'opvright€)l968 
Charlotte Zolotow. 
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she, too, must get a friend, To be rebuffed by a frieq|4 is also demonstrated in 
another work by Zolotow, The Hating Book. When 'her friend apparently 
doesn't like her anymore, the main character has feelings of remorse." The ' 
book then deals with getting up the kind of courage needed to ask someone 
why they no longer likeyou and are treating you poorly. Other problem's of. 
fnendship, including. the absence of, it, are often communicated Ijy authors 
through animal characters like the lovable badger Frances in Best FrienUs 
for Frances (Hoban, 1-969); the fi^g in-Fro^ and Toad Are Friends (tpbel, 
1970); and the bear in Charles (Skorpeiv, 1971). In the Skorpen bo£; the 
bear provides con^6rt and friendship for a boy who lacks human co^^q- 
lons; the story thus can be a springboard for a discussion of how a young' 
child can feel wljen there is no one around to do things with. Relationships 
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Fig, 20, Frances, an 
affectionate badger, is one 
of many, aiiimal characters 
skillfx^Jy used by authors' 
to present universal 
childhood experiences. 
(Original in color) 

Illfjflratioh by Garfk 
Williams from Bedtime for 
Francos by Russell tioban. 
Pictures copyright <0 1960 by 
Garth Williams. Reprinted 
by permission of Harper & 
Row, Publisher^, Inc.. and^ 
Faber and Faber Ltd. 
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caij go wrdng^f or a variety of reasons, but one woul^ hope tKat a^kiss, or lack 
of one^wouldn'f have such a dominp effect ori lii^es as it does iri Zolbtow's Tke\ 
Quarreling Book: Mr. James forgets tb *Mss Mi^. James goodbye before^ 
leaving for^work, setting off an unhappy chain reaction that affects ^nc'^erson 
afjter another until a reversal starts a happier reaction. 

Slicing F{ivalnf . ^ / ■ 

The emdtipns that can-spring to the Surface when a new child is intro- 
duced' into a family are many and frequently less than benign. In some cases 
having a new sibling arrive in the home draws the very honest reaction of 
wantingto give the.child away, as Oliver does in Nobody Ever Asked Me If I 
Wanted a Baby Sister (Alexahder, IQTf). Only when Oliver realizes how 
important he \s to Bonnie, his ne\y sister, does he decide he will keep her'^after 
all. A child often feel§ resentmefit for having to cope with a new sibling. Ezra 

^Jack Keats discusses this in Peter's Chair. Peter takes offense when all hi^ 
former possessions are being painted pink for his new sister. Finally, in a 
last act of frustration, Peter takes his dog, a picture of himself when he was 

^ small, his toy crocodile, and his favorite blue chair and leaves home. The dis- 
covery that he no longer fits in his chair leads him to change ftis mind about 
leaving home and to decide that' perhaps he wbuld like to paint the chair 
himself. / ^ . . ^ ^ ' : 

Rivalry is prevalent in many homes today because more and more 
mothers are caring for the childreft\of .parents who work outside the home. 
^iThis is the case in John Steptoe's book Stevie. Stevie is dropped off at 
Robert's house and plays with his toys, climbs all over his bed with' his dirty 
shoes, and is generally a real pest. Only when Stevie's- mother and father 
come to take him away for good does nobert realize he will miss him. , 

Older brothers and sisters are usually given some sort of responsibilities 
for a younger 'child in the house. In Lexau's Emily and the Klunky Baby and 
the Next Door Dog, there is a fine description of how Emily feels about 
taking care of her baby brother while their mother, who is divorced, works on 
income taxes. Emily tries to run away to her father but returns home after 
experiencing much confusion in trying to find his house. Lexau thus reveals 
the frustrations that can come to both .parent and child in a home where 
there is only one parent. The divorce situation is also the subject of Lexat^s 
Me Day. ' ' ' . 

y Rivalry continues in many homes long past the time when the younger 

sibling is an infant. An .older brother's feelings of jealousy for his young 

brother are portrayed in // It Weren't for You (Zolotow, 1966), while in 

Somed&y (Zolotow#1965) ,the main character expresses the hope that some 

time everything will go rightt: t * 

P ' ■ ' ^ 

. Someday. . . * , S 

'*I'm goir^ to ja)me home and rny brother will introduce me to nis friends and 

sayr 'This is my sister.' Instead of — 'Here s the family creep.' w 

> ' 

Lasting sibling rivalries generate powerful etnotions and the desire to act on 
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V ; thefn, Comen^ authors do not shrink fr^^^ 

• ' ' ^ these feelingsifor thesake of tjie sometimes sacchairine picture of the proper 
child that has dominated books for" children in the pa^^t. In Vll Fix Anthony 
(Viofst, 1969), for instance, a younger brothef^reams of revenge and has a 
consuming desire 'to "fix Anthony," his older brother. What he plans and 
what actually happens are of course comically different. 

> Love 

Zolotow has also written a sensitive dialogue between a mother and son 
whose father left before the son was bom in A Father Like That. Love^ is 
likewise a powerful part of Ijer book Do You Know What Vll Do ? in whiclwi 
older sister tenderly tells her little brother everything she wants to do for him. 
This is a good book to stimulate thoughts of kindness, rather than hatred and 
rivalry, in family situations. — 

Fortunately, there are many other quality books a&out love hnBRn 
family members that are neither trite nor simplejninded. William'^DoI 
(Zolotow, 1972) involves an understanding grandmother who overrides the 
criticisms of other family members and buys William a doll "so that when 
he's a father he'll know how to cdre for his baby" (pp. 30-3 1 ). This book is of 
great value iij^ helping to challenge preconceived sex-role stereotypes regard- 
ing objects of play. In Runaway Bunny (M. W. Brown, 1972) a bupny-who 
» . . threatens to. run away is lovingly told thajt no matter where he goes, his 

^ I motfier will always find and love him. This book has not' been out of print 

since 1942, and^the 1972 edition cited contains redrawn illustrations by the 
original artist, Clement Hurd. Little Bear (Minarik, 1957) is also a book that 
rings of love at every reading. 1 would encourage readers to.become acquaint- 
ed with the complete serie§ by Else Holmelund Minarik: Father Bear Combs 
Home, A Kiss for Little Bear, Little Bears Fnend, and Little Bears Visit. 

Love also permeates sucH books as Ruth SonnebomJs / Love Gram and 
Friday Ni^fiUsPapa Night. Sheer enjoyment of other rhembers of the family 
is shoW^^^^lEFfollowing books by Helen E. Buckley: Grandfather and I 
Grayidmofnh^and I Michael Is Brave, and My Sister and L 

Security ' **■ | _ , 

Just how attached we become not only to the people in our homes, but 
^ also to the objects there is illjustrated by books such as Myra Berry Brown's 
The First Night Away from Home. Steyie embarks on his first overnight and 
finds he cannot sleep without his teddy bear, a need many children will be 
^ * . able^to identify with. The need for a physical object for security^is frequently 
satisfied with the familiar blanket. This is the subject of playwright Arthur 
Miller's ortly work for children. Janes Blanket. It is a lengthy text, with the ' 
end result being that Jar^e realizes cherjshed objects can be taken away unin- 
tentionally but used for the happiness of others — in her case, a bird pulls the 
• threads from the small remainder of Jane's security blanket to make a nest for 
' * * her young. • .. • s 
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Death 



late, more attention is being given to the entire cycle of life in booksv 
for childreil. Not only is the process of living encountereds^but also its ter- 
^ ruination. Some adults may hesitate to use such books, but u one is tempted 
to rule out for children aiw exposure to books dealing vvdth dea 
^f^S^i^ consider the fqflfowingv^point made by Mary Q. Steele (1971): "The 

0:^y''^^^'yf}^orld has not spared children hunger, cold, sorrov^, pain, fear, loneliness, 
disease, death, war, fainine or m^adness. Why should we hesitate to make use 
of this knowledge when writing for them?" (p: 20). 

The death of a pet is most frequently the initial encounter a child has 
with death. For this reason, Sandol Stoddard Warburg's The Growing Time 
is. an important book for younger children. It depicts the death of King, an 
old Collie dog, and the despondency of his owner, a young boy named Jamie. 
A new puppy and its cries for love help Jamie get over the loss of King. The 
book i^ sensitively written and is a fine introduction to the subject of death 
which does not deny the pain of loss as it is felt by the child. TThe Tenth Good 
Thing about Barney (Viorst, 1971) also offers comfort, fi<>t' condemnation, 
for feelings p^duced by the loss of a pet (see Fig. 21). 5v tioy is asked to 
think of ten^ood things to say about Barney, his pet cat. He^amonly think of 
nine, but later the thoUght comes, "He'll help grow the floW^^ and he'll help 
grow that tree ari<^^some grass. Ypii know . . . that's a pretty nice job fona cat:" 
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Fig, 2dTKecent children's 
\ ^: books give a more inclusive 
^ picture of a child's life, 
including the first encounter 
with death. 

Text copyrights 1971 bi/ ' 
Judith Viorst. Drawings 
copi/rigi}t O 1971 by Erik 
Blegvad, From The Tenth 
Good Thing about Barney, 
Used by permission of 
Atheneutn Publishers and 
Willtatn Collins Sons S'Co. 
Ltd. ' ■ . ■ ■ £iS 
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The Dead Bird VV;' Brpwn, 1958:) deals ^Ad children preparing for 
' the funeral of a . bird they have found. The realism may be shocking to some 
adults otherwise familiar with the ways of children, but showing the children 
returning to their play and forgetting about the bird is a true picture of how 
flexible children can be in both 'thoughts and actioris. 

The books mentioned in this chapter should not be taken as a compre'- 
hensive list for. the topics discussed. What-ever books onejselects, however, 
two ppints ought to be kept in mind. Some boo}ts must be used with a sense 
of restraint, 43ecause the problems and emotions they involve may be por- 
trayed in such a manner that they become a source of amusement for the 
adult reader while at th^e same time placing the child -listener or reader -in 
a precarious state, ^van Sherman's / Do Not Like It When My Fnend Comes 
to Visit \s a c^se &,jp6int. The adult may chuckle when the protagonist's 
possessions arl^eft ii^B^shambles, but parents will certainly sympathize with 
the frustrations ielf by the child whoselffiings are left iq disarray. Another 
example is Schick's^ New Brother, The discovery that her mother is 

pregnant and Peggy's wish that she could have a dog or cat instead of a new 
baby brother or sister may be a humorous, if unoriginal, tale tojhe'adult, yet 
it may not be quite so amusing to the child. This caution is given briefly but 
not lightly, for every adult who works with children must constantly keep in 
niind the audience for whom these stories are intended and the life context on 
which the child will reflect as he or she listens to the narrative. ' 

The second caution is that books of seeming simplicity are often over- 
looked-Jby adults when considering selections for young children. Such books 
seem to contain so little of the elements like conflict and resolution that, to 
adults, are the signs of worthwhile stories and serious intentions. And yet the 
wonder of these books so often lies in the execution of the illustrations, the 
ability of the artist to take the ordi^liry and, almost .magically, weave into it a 
sense of wonder and delight. I would j^ope that adults would always keep this 
an raind^yhen reyievyiri^ ^.DY^bool^rthe^^dunger child. 

The children's bo'bks most appropriate for dealing with the child's affec 
^ti^ye^H^in arHrhosem which problems are handled in a thematic fashion. A 
took^j^^q^^fective when its emotional content is a valid part of the story 
9ontej^, iaetead of being & "message" which the story attempts to justify. 
Nevertheless, no matter how effectively we think a story will help children 
to understand themselves and others, we must recognize -ibat it will take 
more than, a book to get childreffetlirough difficult*; deeply rooted problems. 
Yet, children basically desire to please adults. When ^n adult shares a book 
with a child, the adult is, in effect, demonstrating to the child that emotions 
are.apqiBpfl^^^^^ natiiral and common. This in turn m^y ease thfe child's feel- 
'ing^p^;J^^^ cases, eliminate the need /or discussing them. 
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-PRESENTING poetry; 



•■■/V 



oung cHUdren respond easUy^ 
' ' . ' . — ' JL 'to the^an^age- of poetry for two very ^^o^ 

reasons* First, it usually is a shared expedence with a loyirig' adult, vand, ' 
^ second, young children and poets are quite ^like in their uses of laiiguage to - 
express their observations; Listen to the figurative language 'used by small 
childrejp vjljn as wej as the rain"; "the Mountains look like lying down ele- 
phant$-'i^"the w[ave!^spanked me"; "my toes ate a hole in my sock"; "your 
stblriach' is laiugliing." Such similes and| personification are used by small 
children to render inteUMjble' to themselves their peifceptipns of their environ- 
ment. James Brit ton itj^^figuage and Lieiaming explains clearly how children 
use language to stnipture their experiences. They use fig^^ative language to 
ineOfporate new knowledge into iheir already established sense of reality. 
Poets do the same thing, Small chidreti's use oi th§ sounds of their lanfuage 
i$ also remarkable. "Milk^^ Albuquerque milk!"'' siing out byo a.th^^ year bid ^ 
has.an ejijphatic rhythm created by the contrast between the soft voyvds and ^ 
hard /k/'s. "Hyampon-Hoopa! Hyampou-Hobpa!" iflustrates angftfler child's ^ 
delight irt alliteration and meter. The chant evokes the 12 3 ^/ji^ 3 4 beat of 
an Indian drum, ^ung ^children play with .the sounds^^fanguage^" as do 
poets. Ytfunjg. children sfjl^ak of their perceptionis in conis:^ terrhs, in images: 
"mothers water plants"; "fathers give you a piggy ij^k iide'*; "broth^irs^ are .-^ 
sticky"; "babies smell." Youn^ children are very spedfic. They create iitjages 
to explain how things seem to them. Again, ppets do the same thing. , 

If at least thfese elements pfpoetry, figurative language, sound patterns, 
and imagery, are used spontaneously by very youfi^g children in their own 
speech, then it is not surprising that th^y respond quite naturally to poetry. 



Fig. 22 (opposite). "Mary hlfda little Iamb": Mother Goose rhymes should be among the first poetry 
selections read to young chiIdrenr(OriginaI in color) ' * ■ 

From Book of Nursery and Mother Goose Rhj^es bt/^ Marguerite de Angeli. Copyright 1953, 1954 by * 

Marguehte de Angeli. Used by permission of Doubleday 6 CompanyT'Inc , . ' .? ' 
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" : -V " rhymes prQ\||^ th$ first exp^ence;; Ah^ 

. ' -J . ? ."'^theirdwn language;, it- is: ' > ' " '/ " ■ ' •7""''v"Jjf^ 

7- ^; 7 ' . ■ '^;>- .71^^ ' ■ '/ '■: '.' 

. V ; ^ ;^ V ■ \ ' V ' t>ed ^ . • V 

o . , ; ; ■ Ope shoe off and one^^^^ . ; . . • . 

\ . ; . . V EJeedle, deecile durnp 

• V ■ '.^ ^ ; ^ The play with thp sounds "Deedle,:deeaie dumj^hg,'^ the re^etk^^ the 
' ; / ' . . first and last Unes^;an4;the, strpng^A^^ 

' : wondferMother Gooseis an aUndme favorite;. Moreover/ih this rhyme^fierei^ 

; ; . , the "sense of nonsense'V Koii^ sodn as a■ ■ 

child becomes completdy aware that shoes^^^a^^^ 
time, he or she is xeady to. lau^^^^ 
verify their knowledge of thi^ 
. ' nor^n^l relationship of things. In From Jw60 Fivcy phukovsky say^, "We 

knovy 'that the child and this is the inain point.— is amused by the jeverse 
juxtaposition of things only when the- real -juxtaposition has becdrhe com- 
vpletely obvious to hlm^' (p; 101). - " 

yy Getting started. So start with Mother Goose rhymes. Although not 
, : always considered poetry, they proviSe the desirable sharing climate needed 

. to introduce children to poetry. Children love to clap "P^ase Pmridge Hot," to 
* / f^^^T^^^^ Barber Shop," to jump^'*Jack, Be I^ble," and to; 

•«^ch "The Grand Old Duke of York" when the rhymes are available at 'an 
instant's notic^, that is, when adults know them by heart. But sharing also 
happens over a- book. Teachers and f^rents who read aloud rhymes and 
poems Ihey themselves enjoy and who do not demand an immediate response 
^ . %:reate a sharing climate. Children of ten disclose their interpretation of a poem 

' - hours' ore after hearing i|. Their resppnse might be in the form of a^ • 

• ; Paiiiti?lg' dance/song;^ 

resp6n;§p, but. that is all right, too, because % qdiz children about meaning or 
\ "■ demand idehtifkation of rhyming words or in any way to push for an in- 
. ^ .terpr^tatipn prpB^lfe^- short-circuits many childreii^p need to respond on 
their own terms. - ^ , ' 

Beatrice Sche^- de Regniers stat^> succinctly in the intfodtictfon to 
^ Poems Children, StillFor some junts for reacling poetry to children. 

. : \ f ^ llyou enjoy a poem yourself, you needn't be a flbeatrical star to read the poeip so 

""Z ' that children will enjoy it too. Just remember to: 

. Read the poem aloud to yourself before you try it on the, class. 

f^ad slowly enougK so that children can absorb the images or the ideas./ ^ 
* ^pad naturally, expressing whatever feelings you really feel. Do not addpt a - 
" - social hushed poetry -reading voice.. 

^ ' . Have a good time. Yaur children will top. ' ' ' 

. .... ■ > ^ . ■ . • . ■ • • ■ ; ■ ■ . ' ■■ ^. ■ ■* - "^(p-s) . 

^ 1^ ' , * flesourogs for teachm-s and other adults. Teachers -and other adults 

-^f^^^ ideas for eijjoy^ble activities which deepen cTiildren's appreciation 
' . ; , andvyrtde^standing of poetry^ J^ind time For Poetry: Kdndergart en, First and 
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trSiE^cQfid d^arfe/cigyeloped lists si^ggest- 

. ed aetiyities for more than 20^^^^ rliymes and. p€>ems- xnany ^apprppriate for 
.very yoiing child^^ Verse fpr Urbnn Children^^ by 'Ppnalci v 

; Jifiis^ett^ compile^ 6y de.Reg^ 

tWp Vi^ry useful collections of poenjs as ^v^^ as fii:st-rate siourtes of activities 
which invite children to part.icip?fte in ttfe poetic exjgerience: Gertrude A. 
.Boyd's Teaching' Poetry itts the Elernentary School,. Betiy Goody's Using . 
Liierature,xi)ith Young GW/rfrenv and Virginia W Poetry in the Ele- 

: 'tnentary School are three small 'paperback b^^ directed specifically to 
. teachers and other adults, which provide help on hpw to use poetry with chil- ^ 
.vdren. The Children's' Book Council J^as just completed Pre/ui^^ Children's 
'Book Council Mini-Seminary on Usin^^^^^^ Creatively, a series' of taped 

, Ci;5»sioni5 which includes "Reading Poetry Aloud" by Sam Sebesta, whp teUs 
hoW'to read to children effectively and provides follow-up activities. All these 
resources include suggestions for such physical or vocal engagement as pan^ 
tomime, finger plays, expressive^ movement, clapping, marthing, using 
rhythm instruments, dramatizing, echoing or joining in repetitive lines, and 
comparing events in the poe^s to personal experiences, as well as quiet 
listening and enjoying, Thflj^use of audio-visual equipment is discussed by 
some authors. ♦ / * 

Acting out. Many poejafis elicit a physical response — stomping, ledpfng, 
prowling, or hopping— from small children, who like to be elephants, cats, ' ' ^ 

rabbits, or frogs. Gather a small ^oup of children around you sitting on the : 
floor in an open space in the room. Chbose a Jioem from The^ Arbuthnot 
Anthology of Children's Literature {P^rbut\\not, 191 \), such ^s^'Th^Squm ^ 
(p. 60) or "Little Snail" by Hilda Conkling (p. 66) or "The Elephant's Trunk"' ■ ^ 
by Alice Wilkins (p. 78), and read it- aloud. If you choosfe "The Squirrel" ^ 
because you like it, the children, having s^sed your delight, will probably ! 
ask to hear it again. Then you might ask how many have seen a squirrel go 
"Whisky, frisky, Hippity, hop" and invite two or three to show how it moves. 
Others will want to join. Let them,^ as the excitement spreads, but never ^ ' '^J ■' ' 
insK on^cqmplete participation. When all the children feel safe and are inter- - ^ 

^sted, all will want to take part in the fun. . . \ 

Valerie Worth's "frog" (1972) offers an opportunity for a quiet group 
experience. 

Tbe spotted frog . His gpld-.circled eyes 



1 (pp. 32.33)- 

, After you read the entire poem, tell th& children you will reread the first verse 
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■7^/ .-^«e:%eM^;?>;-.^' '-;, ---v-, , ■■■■■,/■,•■':,■' 

• ^ they, st^^ 

. the spotted irog when they are re^^ 

,. V ■ • ' ''The spotted frog/Sits quite still/Qn a wet stone." Look thoughtfully around 

. :. ■ . and say^i'\How,§tiU you-a^^ or^'l dn almost see ybiir spots/' o^ 

, . ''f^^n you feel how wet the stonejs?" You mig^^^^ 

. V show, one after another, how a frpg leap^ ' , J 

■ .5 . ' ■ r'^'"----' . '''^"^^ciuldren.alsbh^^ 

. ' V • ■ operate anyUdnd; of meehanica^ by Merriam . 

. ' V . ■ ' /^^^^l ^^^^tes^ sotne 'children, tb become d^m 

■ '-^ V V " " are city iaiildren, they may aieady kiioW^'^ gteat deal aboil^^ machinery 

■"■ • '• usedtb knock-'down buildiiigS;' ' " \. '{'y' ^^^^ffe "''V. - • ■ ■ ' 

' ■ : ; Pickaxes, p|ckaxeSsi\angiiyg^ 




> }4 



(pp.1243') 

See if the children recognize the jump-rope rhythii^f lines; 
Down go the houses, ^ (In c^meg^e doctor, 
Down go the stores, In comelthenurse, 

Up goes a building ^"^^^ lacomes the lady 
With forty '^en flooi^: I With the alligator purse.) 

Hardly a thild c£^|ilst an jobpc)r^t^fcy j:o show how to Msas 
tease, Shel Silverstein (1969) gives th^jfi^iprtiimty in "Not Me.'jjS^ 
read this poem,- ask the chiFdren to ^^K^y ii\.the way they sit, in the 
they look at Jlieighbor, anc^ii^the w^^y stand. Then read: 

* < The Slithergadee ha8^Crajwled||j^fthe4la. 

He may catch all the others, aJ|||Kfen^t catch me. 





No, you won't catch olH Slithergadee, .^^-^ 
You inay catch all the others , but ypu wo?- 



■ -{ 



' ChildrejB always like this ohe very much and will, on the secdnd or th|rd read- 
ing, act out all kinds of sassy .behavior. A few may realize the SUthei^gdge 
clid catch the speaker, but some won't; Wit^ older children, a te^fcfl^rma^ 
want to ask, \'What.happene^^ **Hov^ -dc^rjroU ;knbw?,'' in ah /offhand 

^ . 

Trees) providea^ witli- the rhyffirti p 

poem for dancing. . ^ ^ ' / ^ i 



*o J'tri shouting ; 




The most natural to help children start Harrang is to ask them to clap the 
rhythm as ygga read it. If you can remember the words without looking at the 
page, then you c^n mcwe ,^^ly guide the ^ythm andshaje the joy of the 
poem^s you smile directly I^i^st^a^ one child and then anpther. Then ask them 
tof ace a partner and Hold hands.^^pe^tlje w»&c^^ of the poem, this timef 
swaying"^ With the rhythm. They will swing hands an^^^ing their bodies; 
some will even begin^Mjibye'^oynd the room?^ is har^^ resist, especially 
if you take a partn^J^BSjjM^ ^^^'^^^^^^tP^ f^^' of . the poem 

in your bones. ^ r^fB^^i 





June Byers 



V - V^nother poem -^vvith -a veo^^ by David 

McCord .Ci95f5^se^^;Hig: 23y Instead of ^a; smooth, gUding.dance evoked by 
."Springs" the children wiU produce -a quick staccato set of moveiients:.It is 
armost imp6ssible|oKyoun§ child^^ Usten to this poemj^nd not tap. their, 
feet or clap their hands. With a partner ina large circle, children can experi^ 
ment with the rh^hm as you read or recite the words. Most of them will 
probably start wifli a march. Encourage the'm to improvise. If yoii need., tcj, 
aski "Can you ski^o this?," or, "\yhat else: can you doT' Thfe .secdnH br thi|-<i" 
time;yoij do this poem, ydii will be pleased with the variations the children 
have discovered. , ^^^^ - ,, V \ 

'..l.::/:' ■: 
> . Choral speaking andjpinit^itii'ri^ 

vocal response. Children; naturally join iii v^^hefi tll^^ language 




i: 




'}' * 



■ Fig. 23. Children catch the 
rhythm of this poeiji 
lickety split. 
Copyright ©7952 by David 
McCord. From Var and Few: 
Rhymes of the Niver Was and 
Always Is by David McCord. 
by permission of Little, 
.Brown and Co. 
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Before ybii fiiiish f^^ poem, mi any^r^^^ the fbstrfpur\.;Jv^: 

lines of eaich verse. By. the second' or thffd'readij^ in the ques- . . 

tion,^*v^her^ you U\;??/' and the" ansWen^l^Mfet's whe^ I live." If it giyes^^; ; 
thenvpleasUre, you mi|ht divide them into two^oup$,^^-|9 ask and one to* r- 
answel^ach'qu^stiori in unison with yoil/lfut don't 9^^re. . C 

' : Chicken Soup i^tth Rice fiy Maurice ^endak ha^^t^^ sairi^'-fppeal for 

children. . ' . ^ — ^- . • ■ ■ 

--'^ '^^'■^<^ii^^'''''''^ ^'-^- -T'. 

Injanuary -^^ap^ " " ' ?v ' 




(pp. 6-7) . . * r"^* V 



TTie poem continues<)n through airthetaonths of tljeye^ % ' 

to the pattern of the last. four lines and sing them out with gusto- "Sipping /f 
\ ^^^^ once/sipping' twice/sipping chicken soup/ with rice" quickly becomes a 

favorite. Children will pick up phrases from Ellen Jtaskin's Gomical rhymes in 
Who, SaidSue.' Said VJhoo7\ ' -'^'-^ - • 





The pofk^^ot-cow saijd moo. 

Then who,_said Sue, - - 

' Said chitter-cWtter-chatt^r, - - f \ ^ 

An<f who said whoo? • * - . - *- / 

Filjding the animals, guessing iwhomade the strange sounds, and repeating , 
ihe rhyftnes quickly involves childrerTyn this book (see Fig. 24), ' ^ 

. ^. < ... :Rhymes and. jingles to cjiant. Almost all young cWldrenUove fhe 'bld^ 
foUc rhyme "Over in the Meadow," TEey love ,to chant first the number ' 
v\^^j^s; then, on a second or third hearing^ntire lines'become their "own and 
ihe^'Xo^ to help read it, "'Buzz,' said the mother;/'We buzz,' said the five." 
The' VeauViful edition of the poem illustrated by Ezra Jack Keats (1972) wil? 
. enrich' any;^ collection of picture poetry bpoks for childre^: Rbems, rljjaB^Sji ' 
and jingles which contain a "sense of nonsense" or just play 'w:ith the smJh3^ 
^ ^ , ^ ' of language greatly attract young children to. sing alohg. I^"'Rainit}g Said 
John Twaining, Danish nursery rhymes collected by. N. M. BodecKer' faphe'n 
^lic,. . ^ ^ .^o^'-s Pennyrhymes by Clyde Watson,, and le^s Marry Satd thi€he^y:hy ' 

Bodecker will probably" be around/f or a'ibrig'time. Children ii^e them. ' , ' ' 

• • . . ^ . ^ifj'^/e^- Poems read^as riddles elicit another 

' ■ erypyedtj^ybiing cW^^ (ft^ "'^ 

4^ ' • ^ goii?fe to read you a ri^ldie. Listen"|ki?efull^ ^i^d:when'l h^^e iimSed^'^s^^^^: * 
yoxj know the answer to this riddle*."* ' - i . . ' • ^' " -^ ^ ' 
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: i Tall ears 



• His ears are long 



■■• '..■.^Ji*^■ 



' , ■ *! ./ . ^ : • ' Fig;2"4. Suetakes^rideaiw 

■ . ^ " , * . " . .'. ' " * finds her car filled with ' 

. \ \; y o- 3 \ . \\- „ . ■ < V ■ . ft Q\ k^',^^ animal sand tlieir sounds. 

; • • • ' " ^PP* ° . ^ ^"raW Children enjoy re^ 

V ''V^. With^^o chUdren, ypu7iughtaskV;:How dia^u know it was a rabbits," copyn^^^^ 

■ '^ir : : . #ut the teachef^^^^ inter- ^"^^^{l]^^^^ 

'^"•^ V . sion of Atherteum Publishers, 
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This is a lovely, low-key of extending children's ability t J note likene^es 
and differences. 

^ ■• ^ ^ _ . ■ ' . • ■ . ■ 

Private responses. Not all poems elicit either physical or vl^rbal partici- 
^ pation. Many are for quiet ligtening^ enjoying, wondering. Children's re- 
y sponses .may,||e veiy pri^fe and they may not wish to share. So dorft press 
for a discussiph; just readrhie poem and dt quietly, being guided by the kit- 
dren's mood. Try "Sunday Morning Lonely*' by Lucille Gliftori (in Some of 
the Days of Everett Anderson). 



Daddy's back 




Many parts of In My Mothers House by Anif f^olan Clark are "ideal for quiet 



enin 



Thifi is mv Mother's house: 



'He made it hif : 



fp.6) 



The poem "Half Asleep" by Aileen Fisher {\nltiyVat Has Eyes of Sapphjre 
Blue) amuses children. Although they may ask to hear it] often, they may qot 



■ ■ • ■ ■■ . . 

-;*Toem'^^^^^^^^ Hughes (in TTjc Draam ^^aapar) is well received by 

young eluldreh. They are susceptible to the. tender feelings expressed: ; 

. i? ; ' J. loved tny friend. - 



-.r- ^ ■■■■■■ z 



\^ . •(P,12) : ^ . 

You will iiiid other poems very young children like to hear, and you inay 
not alyva^s know why they appeal to young hsteriers; Perhaps it is; because 
poets {possess the gift of immediacy which help's keep, atiye iri^c 
native love of language. Gifted poetis help them grow in their power tp. use 
language, to sort but their own experiences, j|&d to discover for theniselves 
the "meaning of their ovyp worlds. Childrei^|ped many joyous experiehdes 
with poetry and with peopte''V7ho love poetry: 
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here are strong connecticMig. between young. 
. children and traditional tales 'and nur^ry> 
rhymes. Those wjio know cjuldren and folk literature have commenced about . 
cKildren's natural^ affinity for. tha^ literature. YourigVfh3cireh are : 

drawn tp;the old tales as if. by magnetic force, and inany have conjectured 
ie.causes. ' . ' ' * ' 




Iiick (1976, pp. 22-24) proposes that the deveiopmerital stages^.c!^j^ 
dre'ri's thinking described by Piaget anH the characteiT[s?tics of fdlklore'^^erve-y^ 
as partial explanation for this affinity. Ghildfen between the ages of two hrtd 
seven are in the "preoper^onat stage/' Their thoughts are largely based on ' 
perception; they .may succes|^ely attend to particular aspects^Qf. an object or 
an experience, but they -are usually unable to generalize or^ to^eal sinjulta- 
neojLisly with more than one of thes^ aspeqts at a time- Consequently, they are / 
as yet unable to handle complex relationships or to deal wi^ abstractions, 
e.g., yoiing children haye jifficulty reihemb^rihg a la^^^ cast of characters . 
and a series of eyerits in a story. rTlierefore, cumulative folktsdes which repeat 
each event from the beginning, such as This Is the House That Jack Built and 
The Gingerbread Boy .are espec^y-^ppealing to children of tl^s age'^Cumu-^ , 
lative tales bring all previous event^into the present to build' a scene with the 
past plainly visible. * . f 0^ ' • ; 

Children who are trying to comprehei*d seriation', i.^ attempting to 
arrange things in sequence, are interested in stories which have characters of 
increasing size; such as The Three Bears (Baby Bear, Mama Bear, ar^d Papa 
Bear) anB Tht'Three Billy G&ats Gruff (the littlest goat, the middle size' goat, 
and .the great big goat). Many folktales have three characters and thijee 
events in whi<^i2^y||j^datidns .in size are made explicit in the presenta^ 
tion of the St o] 




• 4 



Cfiildren's^^^Sapg during the preoperational stag^ is ai;iniistic and ^ \ 



parallels that of the pfescientific peoples who created the fairy tales. -Explana- 
tions, often in v(^lving mag|ical powers, were created foij those |hings that^ere ' j j 




tfemtce t:. L'uUinan , 



liot uhdersW^ T^e wo^^^^ the faii^ tale, peop 

. ;trolls, arid elves, is visiy b^^^^ The mythical i '. 

the^^nguage of the^^^^ in fact, a-eatesf the magics. (3 • 

.•i ajj^fer their beliefs an4;beh^vior as inti^ractions between their ihner-^c^hejii^t^ ' 

and the outer world^^man^^ dtiriri^fhis staged they see [■ 

;<a boiiy*6f4iterdture^ - / ■ ... 



\ V\Tiilei611^ literat^e embodies the skpeJstitiofts; feelings, ^^^d d^eani^ of 
, pimple people, tiius prDhinding b young chilclrert, who. share the ^ 

tales^ uncomplicated vievv of the wo nonetheless the foyri- *^ 

datipn of all Iiterature.wlh it,t . "i 

. preserved* to be passed on 'fo each rieW* generation. )^rv ' 
young children, the old tales serve as the basis for underst|inding |||^er ■ 
njerature, and can provide childjren With their initial expenencdih thi miagi^c 
^^bd literature can weave.,' " \ ' \/^^ " > 

Bettelheim (1-976) supports the Use of folk and'^iry taleS for yet a^ 
reason. He believes they are cjueial fbr thl^psy'chological deyelopment 'of*th 
ch\l4. He makes a convincing case thdt fcTlJcldre helps'^'Ghildren overcome 

• psYchoIofgical and, enfbtional insecurities by.^uggestin'g im^^es for th^ir fan- - 
tB§ies. He describes the.tales as a magic riiirror which reflects the inner fqarjs ' ^ 

..and fantasies that -children. hav^. The^old t^tes reassure the child: because . 
good ^Iway^^oyVri^mes "evil,, the weak and slrnall^win through persever$rtice^ 
and justice ^prevai^s^ Since j||is ofteri^the littlest child, the" youngest. son or \ . 
daughter, or the smallest 'ani^ny Avhb' succeeds in- the tales, young chilclren 
find cbmforirin. kr\owing that in a world where it seems everyone-js bigger and ^ 
strpnger, the^'can.win in the end. They can expect hard work and 4riak"of \ 
^sbme kind, But the hope of future success sustains thfem. Thusf- children are 

" subtly reassured; moreover, their mj^x^l.developm.ent is influenced becau^^ 
virtue.pays off lii these. stories. * ? . ' s " 

■ Fairy-tales, uqlike gny.^ither form o& literature, di^ the^Klk^O^^^^^ i 
. .identity and calling,. andthey also suggest what experieBjcef-are' needed to "d^^- 
' opt)iis characleif fi^er. Fairy-tales intimate that a rew^arding v gfod life is with- '^'^V^ 
in one's reach despite' adversi^— but only if one' does not' Siy away froin the 
. haz^rdpuf struggles without which one can tiever achieve true identity. ITiese . 
stories promise that if a?bhild dpyfe^ to engage in this Tearsorne an.d taxing 
searcKV benevolent powecs will cojne to his aid, and he will succeed. (Battelheiift, . 

/ Si.97§,p.^4) « ; \. ^ . . " ^ . ; ^ V ; , 

f Young children have^'feafs which they cannoCej^presS and d/npt really ^ 
^understand. Folklore gives body and forrrjj to^^ their fears and.; treats those 
farms in a waythat children can accept! The happy endings. are%saitf$fying 
and cc&nforting ingredient to young children^ ^inee they are ^i]|£^ui%ged t^^y^^ 
believe, that thihgs WilPbeall rightin their World; too*. -They acc^t the fac\ "^'-^ 
that a fairy ^godmoth^r is Ippking out £p'r .them;janj^ this, provides a source of " ^ 
■cpnjllpift. Children, are hoperiil and optimistic ab6ut their jWof Id, "^ere th^y \ 
expe^ .good thing^to hapi^en. As Huck;( 1976^) states, "When you^^os^e ^ V 
dppr on hope, you have left the realm of childhood" (p, 6). The fairy tale form, 
' with its happy ending,1s as it should- be in the^child s m*nd: M'the- same titne, 
ju§t as virtue rewarded, so is^evil p^unished. The? witch is<,^ decoyed, and 
'Hansel and Gtetel returjh to theif fatlj^er, wTio welcomes them, ijhe troll is 



.... ... . -. ■ . .. . ... 

pushed over the bridge into ffiji iTa^ging waref^^below; Th^ ma^es tli^-i;ncom-;: \ " ■ * " ^ 

pjprnising type of^ustiCe wSicHi.the \ "i. ' 

•pajrts tn folk and faii^ tale&^.eighten th&d^^ and sedd to^he su " V • 

] chUdrenicnow t%t thing&'v^^ 
V : hfi 'pusfie^^^^^^ . . ' ■ • > ' 

•• caxrght; (^ildre'^^ stiuggled safely, ia an adult'srl^ap/while they hear • . " V ' ■ * 

■ • -such temfying eve|its are not really scared/They ask for^^ph stories to. be \ . ■ V 

repeated time gn^''^ t while4hfey\wait for^ ^ 

■*v anticipated ending wfien s3l is/well; • 'oj- j:-. ' , 

. ■ ■ ■ . Beypndjrtibral develoi^ encoufage a s^^se of numor in i . ^ 

' r yQuhg readers or listeners an • 

■ children laugh. TTiere ar^Noodlehead stories wheVe the child kpows'^better ■ 
. [ than to do the ridiculou^&ingf that ihe siily herij does. Children siire in on the 
joke. They know it is only an acorn that hifs^eriny Penny on the headv'and^ . 

rnakes^her think that the sky is falling. They^-realize that Hans is 'not in luck ; ^ . 

"^tfading for less valuable things each tVme he has 4 . problem, witi a newly 
acquired item. The sefnse of humor used in stories^'like 77ie Squire's Bride ' . 

{Asbj^rhsen, /197 6), Hans. The? Three - . ' " 

' Sillies {Front,' 1.975) is exaggerated and' overdone, so children knoyv what is .. |^ 
lampoon and^whatiis straight..* ^ . ' * v , . ' ^ 



Chufeovsky (1963) believes that "fantasy is the most valuablie'ate^ . - 

^' of the Tiuman'mind and should^be diligently nurtured from earliest clijfld- . • ' ^ 
hood'' (p,: 1 i 9). The jnagic of words and pictures in folk and fairy tales creates 
new images and feeds children's insatiable curiosity. The old tales make 
visible to/the inward eye things that the child wonders and fantasizes about; 
they ehcoupage dKe^'mirig and fantasizing about the world that each child will 
"conquer, allowing children to imagine yvhat might be rather than .leaving < , • 

them'in the realistic.Woi:ld of what/is. ^ . , " 

The potential rewards of traditional literature for the child are due in . y 
'part to the tales' accessibility, that is, their clear-cut structure, characters, arid 
language. The dramatic dilemmas of the tales, for example, are stated briefly ' 
and pointedly, with no confuting sTde issues. This simplistic view of the 
world is acceptable to young children and stories that embody this world 
view are, comprehensible to them: the Gingerbread Boy must run as fast as 
he can to get away from the little old-woman and the little old man; the queen ^ 
must ^uess Rumpelfetiltskin's name or he will take her child; Hansel and 
Gretel must g^^way from the o^d witch or she will eat them. The plots within 
which these dilemrfias occur are short and direct. The th^ee pigs seek their 
fortune and each builds his house of different material; the wolf tries to huff 
and puff ahd blow each house dowrf, which he does until he comes ^to the 
third pi^'S' house, and there he gets his comeuppance. The. definitive cbnclu- 
^on of the tale appeals to children's sense of finality. 

The characters^i^Tfolktales are also clearly drawn. To the adalt .reader 
they are stereotypes, not fully developed characters. But folk characters V. 
embody the virtue or vice they represent as symbols for goodness, purity, 
greed, or wickedness, a function that excludes all ambiguities in the prescnta^- 
tion of characters. Children can easily rccogriize who should be punished and 
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: who should be rewgfded,. e.g. , the three Billy Goats Gniff : are Just going ^^^^ 
' acrossith^ bridg^;fp/^^ terrible troll who li at feuU -^^-^ 

^lan4:ifis :a^^^ butted into^the stream; 'V" - . " , 

; L : ' RnWyrfolktales Have appealing languageywith an immediacy similar to • ' '^r- 
'ptfce latigu to the tongue, because they have ' 

. cbifie from an oral tra(3ition, The^ tales', language is direct and conversational, 
^rihaking. the listener feel that the storyteller is sinking directly to l^m or her,. 
All unnecessary descriptions, details, and lengthy settipnsVhave been pared 
=^^\vay in the process, of handing the stories down by word of mouth,' and 
;'.|tilted prose has been deleted through repeated adaptations/ Onl/ the ele- 

The language contains phrases which are easily committed to rnemory 
' aaiid devices which aid the storyteller in remembering the tale. There are clues 
which serve/to jog the storyteller's memory, and phrases, once started, almost 
repeat thmselves: "First she tasted P^pa Bear's porridge. It was too hot. 
Tlien she tasted Mama Bear's porridge. It was too cold. "Then she tasted Baby 
Bear's p'brridge. And it was just right. . So she ate it all up," THe refrains 
intriguechildren. They want to join in. They mimic the Gingerbread Boy^ho, - 
says, **Run, run, as fast as you can. You can't catch me. I'm the Gingerbread 
Man. I ran away from the little old woman. I ran away from the little old man. 
And I can nin away from yoa. I can. I caii;" Children respond to the rhyme - 
and the rhythm and can repeat the refrain after one hearing. The repetition of 
phrases and events' is, Welcomed by the young child, who responds to Ian- - 
guage play.. 



EXPLORING TRADITIONAL LITERATURE WITH CHILDREN 

\ , ,• ■ { 

^'.traditional literature. can be used as basic\ontent for early chijgto^od 
programs. Some of the many ways m which it caft be explored are {Dre^nted I 
' ' here /Children rightfully deserve traditional literature; it is their ledacy. Use 
it generously! ' * . 

Companspn^ of Different Versions of the T^ales 5 , ' 

Illustrations. Since the traditional tale$ have been interpretedjby man^ 
'^'^'•^^^ferent artists in single editions, there are several versions of many of the 
^ <^les. Compare the way Marcia Brown , (Asbj0rnsen and Moe, 1957) portrays 
. . J The Three Billy Goats Gn^f with the way Paill Galdone (Asbj0msen, 1973) 

/ ' and Susan Blair (Asbj0rnsen, 1963) picture them. Sincd the illustrations are 
Fig, 25 (opposite) AdrienW!^ ap integral part of tbfe e-xperience for young children, they can be corn- 
Adams's forest is dark and pared to see which version carries the mosfirnpact in its depiction of char- 
spooky. (Original in color) 4. ^ j j. t t j 1 ^ 1, 1 

Illustration b)rAdrtenne acters and eveiits. Hansel and Crete! has been portrayed m very different 

terZllioZ/ch^^^^^ ways-Adrienne Adamss version (Grimm Brothers,;i975) gives the dark. 

Scnhner'sSons'rk^rri spooky feeling, of the forest (see Fig. 25); Joan Walsh Anglund in Nibble 

niusZtoTforJZtt ^'^^'^ Mousekin pictures cherubic children lost in a tangle of woods, vines, 

< 1975 A:dnenne Adum^ bats. and otHcr scarv things, while Arnold Lobet (Grimm Brother^. 1971) 

98 
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Fig. 26. Galdojie's version 
of the "wolf and Little Red 
Hiding Hood adds humor to 
the old tale. (Origifial 
in color) 
From Little Red Riding 
Hood by Paul Galdone. 
Copyrtgh tO 1974 by Paul 
Galdone. Used with 
permission of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company 



portrays them in a totally different way. B^fnadette's Red Riding Hqiod ^ 
(Grimin Brofhefs, 1968) 'dvanSers. amid flowe^-f^led pages, whereas Gal-/ / . 

vdone's I interpretation (Grimm 1974) pfesenfs very cocky wdlf . -.;;? 

leaning against a tree talking With the ,spritely little girl (see Fig, 26). Both^^ij 
Trina iSchart Hyman .(Grimm:Brothersr 1'974) and Nanc^ Ekholm Burkert v /. 
(Grimm Brothers, 1972) have produced lovely editions of Snoiu White m . 

Vhich medieval backgrounds provide the setting, Rapunk^J has been por- - 
trayed i^ery differently by Berftadetfe Watts (Grimm BrotliWrs, 1974, 1975) 
and Tehx Hoffmann (Grimm Brothers^ 1961; see Fig;27); -"..^ 

Characters in the Mother Goose rhymes are ijo^erpr^ed .differently by 
Evaline Ness in h&- Old Mother^Hubbard and Her Dog. (Mo%er Goose, 1972) * " 
and by lb Spang Olsen (Martin, -1975). Katrin Brandt's elves in The Elves and 
the iSkqemaker (Grimm ^Brothers, 1967) prance nakedly , across, the page, 
while those pictiired By Adan]|p in The Shoemaker anduhe Elve$. (Grimm 
Brother^, 1960) are much mcfl-e i^fined. Cinderella loi^ks much different as . 
envisioijied by Sheilah Beckett '(Rerrault, 1974), Brown |(Perrault, 1954), 
EjtoI U Cain (Perrault, 1972), ancPfe^^ Mipntresor (Perrault, 1965). 



Ph 
count 



^lot. Many of ,the^same basic plot lines appear in fo;Iklore ofe different 
rip. Duffy and the Devil by Harve and Margot Zeriiach is 'a' Cornish 



21 (opposite). The magic ambience of Raputizcl is intensified by Felix Hoffmann's illustrations. 
(Original in color) 



version of the .Germanl^^^;^^ fey. Kenri^^ McLeish ; • 

is built upon the _^^fe^^^5^^ fivents '^s^ Galdp . / 

\ Hutchinsdn's txe^tmepts; ./ 
varies delightfully (Duc^^^^ Lock), \:i(ytij:^ comes in 

■^--;f-^^^-' ''r--.~ eaGh.'.77ze G«nm'ii;o// by ^'W^ Harper is istructured mu like Littl^ 

. ^ ' . • • ] - 0d hiding Hood. Tl^re/ are sev^al variations of The Gitigerbread' Boj/, 

^ . among them Journei/^Cakeii Ho! by IJuth Sawyer and The ButjJ by Brown. All ' 

>^ " . jr^ J' Involve a cake, cookie,, o^itjun that trtes to esiiape, although the circumstances 

and th^ other characters differ. Variations on this theme are found in Cynthia * 
^ - JaniesonV The Clay Pot Bp}/ and jack Kent's The Fat Cat: Both the boy and 

% ./A^^^^ everything in th^ir paths jas. they make thei|? way through these 
^"^ / 'v: ' ' h. cumulative tales. The Btory-of the man and wife who trade jobs for a . day 
. * varies somewhat as told by Davjd McKee in The Man Who Was Going to 

. ^ ' Mind the House and by William Wiesner in Turnabout. Barbara Walker has 

presented a variation of Hansel and Gretel in her Teeny Tiny and4he Witch 
/; ... " M?amaw, while Janina Domanska's The Turnip differs slightly from Alexei 

'11/' , ^ s , Tplstoy's The Great Big Enormous Turnip. ^ . * 
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Language. Some children will want to compare the language of the tales. 
Only jthe English version of Tom^ Tit Tot (Jacobs, 1965) illustrated by Ness 
has the pleasing rhyme -"Nimmy,Nimmy Not, My name s Tom Tit^Tot," 
K while the German Rumpelstiltskin is less colorful. Edith Tarcov's retelling of 

" the latter story (Grimm Brothers, 1973) includes common names of todays 

''is it Tom? Is it Dick? Is it Harry?"— as th^ queen tries to guess the name. 

Plotting the Sequence of a Folktale ^ 

Cumulative tales are good for plotting the trail of events. Long strips of 
paper or roller movies can be used to, show the route and the characters along 
the way. King Rooster, Queen Hen by Anita Lobel, a variation of The Bremen 
Town Musicians (Grimm Brothers, 1968), is appropriate for this activity. As 
the rooster.and h'en"*make their way toward the city, many other animals offer 
their services to help them along. Each new addition, can be^plotted along 
their journey to t^^g^dden climax at the fox's house. One Fine Day by Nonny 
Hogrogian, Hanftn Lm^ (Grimm Brothers, 1975), illustrated by Hoffmann, 
and The Old Woman and Her Pig by Galdone are also good 'tales to plot. 

<- • ' ' ^ 

^ c Storytelling ,^ ^ 

^ . ^ By telling the tales themselves, children can have the experience of being 

the storyteller, using the dramatic voice, telling things in sequefice, and enter- 
taining their classmate^. The younger the child, the simpler the tale; the 
older the child,, the more variations on a theme. 

Using the story framework as a basis for a new story is a popular activ- 
ity which helps young children develop the cpncept of a beginning, a middle, ' 
and an end for a complete story. Stewig calls this activity parallel plot con- 
struction (see his chapter ''Encouraging Language Growth''). The familiar 
tales which have three characters and three events serve well for the story 
framework, e.g.. I'hc Frocf Pnnce (Grimm Brothers. 1975), illustrated by 
Galdone. 



AltKough cfiildren in the egocentric stage seldcftn can^ssunije and main- 
tain*^a point of view different from their own,. it is fun for theih to try.to tell a 
story from the poihtu3f view of on^'of .the fhpracters geherall^msfligne'd in the^ 
original version. Ask. children to {Dretend that they are ^ne of Cinderella's 
stepsisters, the troll \r\ The Three Billy Goats Gruff, orthe giant in Jack and 
the Beanstalk and to tell the story a^that character rhij^t*^"' i , 

Exploring Parodies and Modernized Versions - - . ' , 

iSecause the folktales are so well known, chiltifen can enjoy parodies of 
them. In order to appreciate a parody,' one must know the original well. 
Stories such as JJm and tKe Beanstalk by Raymond Bnggs,f if m^r Gnzz/y 
Beard (Grimm Brothers, 1973), illustrated by Maurice SenSak, and The 
.White Rat's Tala by Barbara Schiller are fun to read.* Children can write 
their own satiric tales with a group or by themselves ■ * 

Aninteresting dialect version of Go/rfz7ocfes is found in Old Tales (Grimm 
Brothers, 1970); Galdone's The History 6f<Mother Twaddle and the Marvel 
ous Achievements of Her Son Jack is another interesting varia1:ion. 

Playing with the Language ^ -j 

The'-folktales-have language that js tempered to the tongue, with lots 
of repetitive phrases. Children like to play with language, and whenever they 
hear a delicious phrase, they-'wrlT repeat it without invitation, Soq^ of the 
tales that are especially fun are Arlene Mosel's Tikki Ttfefer^m&o, Galdone's 
The Little Rfd Hen, and Wanda Gags Millions of Cats, a story in the folk- 
tale tradition. Enhis Rees's Brer Rabbit and fits Tricks and More of Brer 
Rabbit's Tncks are also interesting. 

Many folktales are familiar as songs and children enjoy singing them 
over and over. When these are printed i/> a book with exciting illustrations, 
the fun is increased. Rodney Peppe (1972), Galdone (1966), and Ed Ember- 
ley (Barbara Emberley, 1969) have each illustrated Simon's Song. John Lang- 
staffs Oh. A-Hunting We Will Go and Pam Adams's This Old Man are -two 
others which children will repeat often. 

Creative tDrama 

Simple tales and strong character'identity make improvisation easy and 
fun. A child needs nothing more than a red hat or scarf to become Red Riding 
Hood. A low table or a board placed across two chairs sets the stage for the 
three BiUy Goats Gruff. Children are natural actors; ^courage, them to re- 
create the stories they have heard. 

• t ' 

Puppetry . ^ 

The simple plots and stereotypic characters of folktales make excellent 
' source material for puppet shows. Simple stic!k •puppets or those made with 
paper bags are adequate to represent the characters. Many of the traditional 



stories can be interpreted through PWpetry, biit.those with onlV a few char- 
acters are easiest for small children to manipulate; A variation on the puppet 
stage c^an be niade With a long strip of paf)er. By dra^ng the background 
scenery, each- child can have an individual puppet stage merely by cutting a 
slit along the ground line and.^liding-the^stick puppets throughi^to-move-them . 
along' to rrieet the^otheFcharSd'efs^a stoic's events.' " ' 

Flarind Boa/d Stones , , ' . 

Cumulative: tales are easily adapted to flannel boards. The characfer^ 
can be represented with cutout figures which do not require a lot of detail and 
can be cut from flanrielpr. paper (oafctag) -backed with flannel or felt. -As each 
new character is added, the figure can be placed on the board to fill the space 
and tell the story. Not only adults - can jnake these cutouts; children enjoy 
making their own. Once the pieces are cut, children will use them again and 
again to tell the story. Some ol the many stories adaptable fof flannel board 
use include One Fine Day hy Hogrpgian, The Wise Man on the Mountain by 
Ellis Dillon, There Was anjDld Lady Who Swallowed a Fly b^ Pam Adams," 
and Why Mosquitoes Buzz in People's Ears hy Verna Aardema. 

Games * 

Cumi^tive tales suggested under the plotting^nd flannel board sections 
are easil}^ aofepted tc^Board games. The events in each story become sign- 
posts for children to advance a marker toward the final gpal. Matching games 
can also be placed on a work&heet: ' 

& . Which ones go together? " 

Little Red Riding Hood Wolf 

The Three Billy Goats Gruff ^ Fox • 

o y • . ^ 

Jack and the Beanstalk Giant * 

The Gingerbread Boy ^ Troll 



Cooking * J 



Cooking is a valuable learning experience for yaungchildren. Couhting 
and measuring skills are developed as, children create tl^^owh "stone^soup"' 
or ''nail soup" and gingerbread boys. Black jelly beans can substituteTor 
/^24 blackbirds baked in a pie/' and a ''bitter butter batter" can be made. The 
Funky Little Woman^hy Mosel is a perfect story to read before making rice^ 
cakes; "Johnny Cake" can also be made after' reading that' stbry. Readin^r 
Strega Nona byTomie de Paola caa be foflovyed by making a big pot of spa- - 
ghetti. . . ^' ' ' ' . ' . ^ - • - * 



Art Acfhfitik 



» The classroom should be well supplied with a wide variety of materials * 
with whichrhildren can create tTieir own interpretations of folklore tales and 
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tharacters:,These items should be easily^accessible so that a drawing;or con-. 
struction activity is^encpuraged at any time> The children will help keep the 
art center stocked with egg cartons, yarn, string, buttons, - sty rofoam^ tooth- 
picks, mag^zipes, uncooked macaroni and nooSles/ cardbpard tubes, foil 
trdys, and paper , f al^ric ,' and wood scraps. . ; ' 

Stuffed Animals • ' ^ ; ^ 

DoU characters can be made from stuffed pap§Jv*>ag' forms, fabric 
stitched by ha^i^or machine, or socks. Some commercial ones ar^ available 
in which three or more characters are built into one dolLand can b^ revealed- 
by turrxing the doll upSide down, removing a hat, or tiuirtiing it around. 
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Avoiding SEX 

AND RACE STEREOTYPES 
IN CHE:DREN'S BOOKS 



I; 



n the last twenty-five years, v^e. have become 
.m(::reasingly av^^are of discrimination against 
individuals based on characteristics determined at birth, above all, sexism 
and ratism. Sexism can be defined as any doctrine or practice that sterep- 
types individuals on the h^sis of sex; 'early definitions of sexism were applied 
only to discrimination against females, "but now there is an awareness that 
males suffer such prejudice as well, Racispi can be defined ^s any doctrine ^f^ 
practice, that assumes racial, differences in character or intelligence or that 
asserts the superiority of one race over others. Social practices and codes 
that sanction*certain behavior for one race or sex but not for others are racist . 
or sexist, and such practices and code.s are, regrettably, still part of our society 

despite our increased awareness of their pemiciousness. , - - 

' * Racism* and sexism continue to be^ransmitted to successive generations, 
in part through books for children. Overwhelming evidence of the presence of 
racism in children's books was uncovered by the pesearch of the 1960s 

(Agree, 1973; Broderick, 1973; and Council on Interracial Books iFor Chil- ... 
dren, 1976). As for sexism, the research of the early yl970s (Gersoni-Stavn, 
1974; Hillman, 1974; StewigT 1973; and Weit^^^sfn, Eifler, Hokada, and 

Ross, 1972) showed its presence-in children's books. All of the above studies ' , - 

document the fact that children were provided jivith role models that restricted 

their vision of what was possible for them to achieve. . 

^ ^ ' ' . ^ - . ' 

Reinforcement of roles bas^d on birth characteri^ics comes consistently 

^throughout a child's life. Each year we have a class of Entering kindergarten , - 

students who have f^rm attitudes and ideas about what "momfnies and ^ ^ 
daddies" do and about roles which are ascribed to individuals -sojely on (he * ' 

basis of their racial or ethnic origin. In addition to the influences of overt 
behavior, there is subtle reinforcement. of these roles through the books to 
which our children are exposed. Both the valtfes and the contemporary 

- events of a society are reflected in its fiterature; the same is true for nonprint 
media, including television, radio, and movies. Just as values and evejjts have * 99 
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an impact on literature, literature has impact on its audience. In the ease 
of children's B^ks, thiis canjmean'the cQminunicatioa and reinforcement of 
both productive and^ decidedly unproductive socia^attitudes. / 

If we look atfthe history of children's boqks, we can discern tlje prevail- 
ing -vaJues:t|iMj^A£ere_pj:^^ The-goal_of 
religious instruction, for instariGe,.is apparent in the books of the Puritan age, 
as is moral didacticism in children's books of the Victorian period.' But ^Ikns- 
forical perspective shows us that/ as social . attitudes changed, children's 
books reflected the changes/i^e shoulc^jbe reassured then that sexism and 
racism will also disappear from children's books as they are eradicated^from 
^ society. Because social change is a gradual process, the changes jj^ absorbed ' 
into' children's books' slowly. Yet, although slo w, the process iWl'rtain: the 
blatant sexism arid racism apparent in books of the past v^^^ eventually 
disappear, becoming only a subject of historical study, not conte^orary 
concern. f 

EXAMPLES OlPNON NONRACIST BOOKS ^ 

The books discussed in the fdllowing sections have been selected because 
they represent significant efforts at equalizing the treatment of sex and race 
in books for the young child. The books w^re not selected simply because 
their intentions ane worthwhile, even if their execution leaves .something to be 
desired. Rather, they were chosen for literaryyiuality, a criterion that include^ 
the embodiment of diversity in thoughts, feelings, and actions that stereo- 
types ignore or suppress. \ 

Behavior ' 

With text and illustrations, many curren/children's^ books' concentrate 
on emotions and behavior th^f are experieficed\^y all children, regardless of 
sex or race or ethnic origin, s 

In the book Nois}/ Nora by Rosemary Wells we find a" hurt and angry 
mouse named Nora who feels resentment for having to wait for attention 
while her parents take time to car^ for her younger brother Jack. Sl^ex- 
presses her resentment in various ways, none of which are acceptable to her 
parents. The audience of the book discovers the possible benefit of a direct 
expressi(^n of anger, i.e., a quickly resolved conflict. Kate e#|5resses anger 
over the fact that her parents never ^eem to remember their promises ixUDon't 
You Remember? (Clifton, 1973). She not only jumps up and down shouting, 
'*Dag, double dag!," but also physically expresses ajiger at her brother when 
he says he doesn't like girls. 

Emotions -^are triggered by a variety of objects — not just people. Two 
books that utilize toys |s the prime vehicle for stimulating emotions are A 
Train for Jane (Klein> 1974) and William's Doll CJolotow, 1972). In A Train 
for Jane /jane is implored by all- concerned to want anything from beads, to a 
doll, to a "box of chocolates for Christmas. Her only reply is "1 want a train/' 

^ OS 
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She rejoices on^hristmq^s morning when she finds her deepest desire has 
been granted: " . 



^ But IJiiave vchat L*want, " ^. 




4n William's Doll a very s^nsig^^^^^Hj^^^^^rstands William's strong 

neecf for a doll. Wilham's ^^^^^^^^^l^^fllVVsquelch this desir^and is 

outraged when the grandnioiraBipP^JII^hases' a doll. In response, the 
gpdndmother sayS thgt William needs it so that ''when he'? a father/ Hke you./ 
he'll know how to/ take care of his "baby." 

Moving outside of the family produces feelings in children which their 
books now farthfully depict. Betsy in Betsy's First Day at Nursery School 
(Wpldc. 1976) sticks out lier tongue at another ^girl as a gut-level reaction to 
treatment given her. Qenjie (Lexau, 1964) is the story of a small black child 
who finds his usual withdrawal from people giving way to a new openness. 
It is his desire to find his grandmother's earring that forces him to approach 
and ask people if they have seen it. In both this book and the sequel, Benjie on 
His Own. the love of a grandmother is the motivatingjorce behind a child's 
actions (see Fig; 28). Another example of tove for a grandmother is given in 
Kuth Sonneborn's book I^oir Gram. 
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Actfviiies and Occupations 

. , ' 

There ar^many books which emphasize the importance of-not having 
sex prescribe an activity or occupation. Hon Wiklana's book / Can Help Too! 
is one example: a boy does domestic tasks, that are usually thought of as 
being performed exclusively by girls, e.g., scrubbing a l^odr, washing dishes, 
and se\ying. The fact that various activities and careers are pursued by mem- 
bers of both sexes is illustrated by Stan and Jan Berenstain in their book^/Je' 
• Bear. She B^ar, a fact emphasig||toy the refrain. 

We ct6 do all these 



you see, 

whether we are he or 

she. 



The range of adult female roles is being widened to better reflect what 
women actually do by such books as Norma Klein's Girls Can Be Anything 
and Gunilla Woldes Tommy Goes to the Doftor. In the Klein book women 
are shown as pilots, politicians, and doctors. In Wolde's book Tommy is 
examined bV a female doctor, and in another of her books, Betsy and the 
Chic^kenPox. Betsy's baby brother is comforted by their father while their 
mothcr^alls the doctor. When the woman doctor arrives, she's too busy to 
chat with Betsy. In Franz Brandenburg's No School Today the teacher is a 
man and the principal is a woman who rid^s to school on her bicycle, and in 
Charlotte Zolotow's It's Not Fair an aduft character is both a loving grand- 
mother and a busy lawyer. Nonfiction treatments of this topic are offered in 
the Lothrop series entitled What .Can She Be?, which uses text and photo- 
graphs to show the lives and careers of a female architect, lawyer, newscaster, 
and. veterinarian. One of the newest releases in the series is What Can She 
Be? A Musician by Gloria and Esther Goldreich, with photographs by 
Richard Ipcar. 

Miriam Cohen's Will I Have a Fnend'' blends characters from different 
races and ethnic backgrounds with a story about school activities and friend- 
ships. Uptown (Steptoe, 1970) relates the story of two black boys exploring 
Harlem, with each character describing what he sees, and Tram Ride 
(Steptoe. 1971 ) describes how Charles and his friends take a subway ride to 
1 inu\s Square. Both books are written m an urban black idiom, making the 
stones even more true* to life 



1 I iptiuiis ot tciiiiiik.', in v\ !iiL ti poj>i(i^L- l)chtiMoi 1^ dcmonstiated are 
t«a.nd in Arnold Aduff's HLuk is hrou n /.s tan. Biy Sister Tells Mc Thai I'm 
Hla^ k\ and Mukc a Ctr. le Keep Us In. In Why L'ouldn 't I Be an Onli/ Kid Like 
yi)u. l/V/.w^'^''^'^mplaints are expressed about living in a big family. The illus- 
trations include boys wheeling carriages and folding laundry. Mommy mon- 
key stereotypes Daddy monkey's expected despairing reaction to the news 
his baby ape is a girl, and is surprised when he reacts with delight, in Rose- 
krans Hoffman's book Anna Banana. Most children (and adults) will enjoy 
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Corinnc Raitiage's Th^ Joneses, a wordless book in which Dad keeps house 
and Mprh is employed;as a submaririt driver, and who, parents of thirty- 
one dragons, manage just fine. In Sharon 'Bell; MathiS's book The Tiundred 
^Penny Box a beautifu^rdationship is shown* between a young black boy and 
his iOO-ye^r-old great aunt, whom he helps' by.*keeping her special memerv^ 
secLire in their box, Michael (Skorpen, 1975) also. shows how^a special act 
can draw family members together: a father, who at first seems stern and 
uncaring, turns out to be very thoughtful.and sympathetir when his 'son 
rescues a baby rabbit. At Herbert's house (Lund', 1973) it's mother '.who 
helps Herbert sol verbi s pro blems, e.g.. putting up a tent, not his father, but 
in Genevieve Gray's S^^KbVendell a nurturant uncle and Wendell's affection 
for him hel|D^theJMPP(^Bfe||pof personal worth and the realization that he 
has to do other ^jro bd^E running errands for everyone in the family. The 
frustrations of f^mn^'Bii^reep into F^^mily s day in Emily and the Klunky 
Baby tnid the Next Door Dog (Lcxau. 1972). because she has to take care of 
licr baby brother while her mother is doing the income taxes. TJiis book^ 
reveals the emotions that can arise in a modern household where the divorced 
mother wants quiet and the older siblinjj does not wnnt to be responsible for., 
a "klunky baby brother/" yet it presents a plausible t esokitit^n. 

Recent books are taking a new look at aging as it applies to the family.. - 
Oick'r people have not often appeared in children's books and even -vvhe^ 
they have, they were usually in the baekgroiind. Now they are frequently 
important, lively characters, f^arharrf . Will iams* Kcvdi's G^'andnia shovv^. 
that grandmothers are different these (.lays; the boy who tells the story s^y^ 
that Kevin's grandn^iother rides a motorcycle, makes Kevin peanut butCer 
soup, gives him judo lessons, and lets him hammer shingles on the roof. Me 
and i\'eesic (Greenfield. I97S) features some aggj^essive behavior on the part 
of dear old Aunt Bee. who beats the living daylights out of a child's imaginary 
friend. In MLi}uly's Cmnchnothcr {Skorpen. 1975) Mandy's dress and behav- 
ior do not quite fit her grandmother's ideas about little girls, but their working 
out a Compromise is worth noting. That a grandparent can be an interesting 
person, as well as a loved one. is discovered hv a young boy in Cnihid)}iother\s 
Putiircs (Cornish. 1974) when he and his giandmother look through her 
picture album. 



/'r/t'//(/.s////^s 

/ 

|)l\elMl\ 111 (lu [>tllllK(.S ot .1 tl 1lIk1.-.IiI[) 1;^ lllu.*aitatO 111 (tit tolU»V\liii; 

groUf'* ol 4-H>ok.s luilltli \'loi.st s /\(>s/e i/;/</ W/i //wr/ eoiuei n.^> m tiu-iulsfilp 
l>etween a hov and a gu 1 sonie! Iiiiig iu>i usuall\ srrn ni eliiMi \n ■*» hooks in 
whielt Kosk' and \lu liael admit wliv ecU h is foiui ot (he otliei wuli no li.mg 
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I'ricnils Bc\ir and 1 )u». k . [>ot li n wiles, di e'elose li U'luls who tu eepi c \ieli u! Iier s 
differences. Duek being a supei[> lu>usekeeper, und Heai an exeellent eook 
The sharing of these abilities eieates a relationship that heeomes more metUi 
ingful to both of them. Delton^s Ruhhit hnids a \\\n/ (see h'lg. 29) continues 
this friendship through disappointed expeetations and an evtaitual sharing 
that leaves both parties pleased. . Pura Helpre has develo[vd the themt* of 
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I iji Squirrel hammers and saws to buiici tiie porch for her house instead of askm^ a ' 
male to do it for her. (Original in color) 

I'iik'i^n from Rahhit I'lncis a Way ht^ judw l\'hi>n. illustrnU'J ;,v / w^k'fr Icxt C /9''S /i^ /uJv Ot'lton 
lllu^trattons ^(S I97S hw Joi' /M)>hi'r r.s<-.//>v ;u'rm;ssi(,« i>fCro(rn Pu hlishf rs. I ,u 
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friendship in an unusual manner in her book Santiago. Santiago gains a great 
sense of pride when his classmates realize that hi$ stories of his pet rdftster 
are indeed true, , 

The recent harvest of -books for young childreh gives clear evidence of 
the gradual changes apparent in society. Although traces of sexism and 
racism may persist in some books, there are many hev^ books thgt portray, 
and thus encourage, a wide range^of ^cepl^d behavior and realisable goals 
for both male arid female children, whatever their ./acial or ethnic ."back- 
grounds might be. ' 
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ueally, long before children learn to rea^,,^j?t^ 
.they will have many experiences wifB'^|jJ^; 
^^ont^^ . pcpns read ,or told" to them by loving and enthusiastic adyltl;^!!^ 
Ideally. 3 o; those expet-iencel will^ continue during th^ time children are 
leamine o. be 'independent readers and beyond. If those experiences aire 
pleasure :ie and if literature js made an importarlt and natural part of their 
enviroi^ent, it is likely that children will establish positive attitudes toward 
reading an<l literature that will remain with them throughout ^their lives. 
Reading aloud, then, is one of the most important activities of admits whcf 
work wirn and care for young children. It s^houldbe a daily activity. respect- 
,ed aspec of any instructional program for voung children (Hu.k, 1976 
^ pp 702-^60). 

This /hapfer attempts fir'st to establish the values of reading aloud and 
thrn to piovidt^'some practical ideas for adult readers. It concludes with a 
brjef iist of selected titles for reading aloud. . ' 

VAl.i S Q^vHRADlNG ALC3UD 

Mo!:vation for Ifurninq to redact. 'Heading aloud can be the magnet 
that atfr.icts children to books. The pleasure and entertainment derived frpm 
listening: lo well-chosen' literature may\not only lead prereaders to pore over 
the pictures (anH text) of their favorite S)oks. but may also make them antici- 
•^^^ pcV'^-io> ^he iim - when they can v Ad tor themselves. Anyone who works 
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with young children has probably had the experience of watShing a child . 
"read'' ja^favoritfe boole It niay be fhat the text is so familiar the child knowa? 



res. 



it "by heart," or the chil^^ay be making up a story to go with- 
But in either case p:hildren will tell you they are f^adii^g. Whether one vjews. 
that behavior as mejfely iniit^tive of adult behavior or as t v ^t^^nce of a p.cnuine 
desire to read, the point Is "that these children are begim^i^ to seexea-^^M 
a natural part of thck wo 'Id. Il i% something t^ey, too, wiridfip: is ptf^baw' 
also that these "^hiln^Wlook a^ reading as r pleasurable experience aod-aft 
l^ooks as a source of delight, t'hus, reading a^oud is on^ of the first, steps in 
the proce*s^of helping children learn to read. , * 

Developm^it of a • ste for quality Jite- \.:ure. Frequent exposure to a 
ety of good literatur 
goal, appreciation of liter^ 
"ished eifecji year, but only a t-eVative few are .i high quality. Reading aloud 
books of literary and artisuc quality helps c"i5dreri develop a tasfc for them. 
Once^'children have learned ^^o enjoy the rnvthrnic prose and pictures of 
Wanda Millions of Lats or to shudder -.vht^n Madrice Sendak's marvel- 

ous wild tling^^Yoar their terrible roars" (Where 4hc Wild Things Are; see 
i'ig. 30), ^ey ^iH be less ikqly to scttle-Tor language that is stilted; pictures 
tfiat are flat<ar^d storied that -iir^* dull . Since tthe time when children can dis- 
cover and read g^od literature on their own comes Jater in childhood, it is 
important th|it the ^.be exposed carl v. through listening and \ icwing. (o booK^s"' 
of literary quality. / 



variety of good literature ivUj^^^lp lo'initaate "e development of that elusive 

'' ^^M^Q^rXy 2,00f ^ew children's books are pub- 



-mm 



Fig. 30. The wild tnmgs 
roar their terrib.:^ roars as a , 
greeting to Max The *• 
language and arawings of 
this story invitt :hildrento 
join in with th( uocytcllcr. 
lUuHtratiofi frofn Where the 
Wild Things Arr' h\/ \iaurice 
Sendak CopynuhlC 1963 by 
\Uiunce Sentiiit Reprinted 
by r^i^rrtiisMtoft Harper <f- 
/\<'(r. Ptibhsht-r-, hic . iind 
I hr HixiU-u Hfud 
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^ . Preparation for under .^yding written Icmguage. Writing is not exactly 
4.k written down.'' TherrJj^me differc jes ! 'ween written and spoken 
^ igjLiage which a begfnn^' ^P^Wlr'must come to understand, yet a reader 
^mu^^^^lso gain some senyc ul the relationship between oral language and 
"written language. Beginning readers must gain some sense of what written 
language "sounds like," so that they will know what is likely to hiake sgnse in 
their own struggle' with the printed page. Hearing many type^" of literature 
will extend the range of language that children understand. ITley will be able 
to understand language beyond that heard in their family anS community 
The more children can understand as listeners.' the better prepared they are 
to eopc, as readers, with variety m written materials. Words which are 
recognized in oral langu£(ge arc much easier to recognize in print than ones 
not recognized orally. . ' ' 

As readers, children will learn to use their intuitive knowledge of" the way 
language works. For instance, they will expeci to find fapiiliar English word 
order in the sentery:es they read. Having heard and enjoyed many varieties of 
stories will help children reaffirm the l#guage patterns they know best and 
also extend the ones they can recognize as possibilities. 

Expansion of iuncjiuujc. While children are becoming familiar with the 
■'.sound" of written .language, they can also be expanding the language they 
already know and use Vocabulary m good literature is not controlled, i.e,. 
limited to a few words thnf arc supposed to^be common and familiar, so the 
ofiportunities for hearing and understandmg and adopting new words are 
many. In addition, rc^ading to young children provides many opportunities 
for hearing familiar words used in new contexts. Some books, such as Remy 
Charlip's Fortunutcly and Ruth K^auss's A Very Special House, invite lan- 
guage play and enable children t^.expapd their language by deliberately 
experimenting with sounds and paftiarns. .^f- . ^ 

Development of listening skijk. Reading aloud implies that child^^en are 
hstening.^Many children.necd ^hclp in^^nderstanding how to listen and what 
to listen for. Since listening is an important activity for learning, skill in 
listening, in understanding spoken language, is a valuable ability for a child 
to develop. While it is undesirable to turn the story hour into a listening 
skills lesson, it is important to recognize :hat reading aloud can be one way 
lo help children become better listeners. 

•\.\iiiani(ii)h\- in: ihu^' ^ "ti)u l/()i>.. ^ nn.^s l or both older cUid younger 
rhc' seems;, tx ii optm^iuf me for becoming acquainted with 
[■■-niAiv. !'or r readers this is cspvLMally true, since by the time they 
car rvail many picture ->ook- on their own. their intcivsts will hiwc matured 
beyond ihv stories AcrualK. many picture books arc meant to bcv^'hared 
alouJ With \ounjj. . hild'cd v^ho eannol yet fail Children wlio are just learn 
ing to read aie ofter^ una hit j haiidle books which tScy would find extremely 
intei-esting and comprehef hie. .ncf even childi- - who have learned to read 
often cannot or w iW no\ a-, r^^y rnemselves hook ^ hey would enjoy listening 
to. It would be unfortuiuK rideed to allov\ hil. -n to miss out on some of 
the fine books create. I\ hem, because :iear ^ such books read aloud 
whets their appetite W - ri-.^ img :hem. 
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Expansion of experiences. Reading aloud can^be one way adults help 
children expand their experiential background. Even though such experi- 
ences are vicarious, they help children expand their understanding of this 
world. Reading aloud nonfiction or informational books can be invaluable in 
helping children grasp c^ijcepts, particularly 'aboyt their physical environ- 
ment. Harlow Rockweirs A)ty-^enl^'s^.(^§£eJlgA^ and My Doctor, aid in 
^underst^ding the role *bi such people in children's lives. Reading books 
about such social and psychological concerns as famijy relationships, rela- 
tionships with other children, and the problems and adyentures of childhood 
can broaden social concepts and help children gain gteatcr insight into human 



FiK- 3 1 . l.'ncitTstanding the work of ii dentist and-tho oquipmont found in a donta) offioc is t.-nrH-hod 
hy this informal I oaal book for vouhk childa'n, (Original in CM.>lor) 

fii'rnnlcti />«/ /T/rm/ssion of Cn-r n u illoii' Hi>t)ics jnJ (.'wti^ thou n I.di ^rt>m \\\ Dt-ntisl />v fLnliMi 
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voun^ childri-n to fofl 
fVLTVonf IS too busy to f>iiv\ 
attention to them S.irii ^ 
finally Rots his fanuly's 
.If tent ion after nianv 
ttetnpts (Ons^inal in eolot i 

h'ft>nt Sani /)v Ann Hirhltt 
Scott. U lth Jruu tHi/s hi/ 
SvTTit'ott Shimift Corvn>.fht 
: / 96 7 /) V A n n iit'th^' rt Saut 
an J S\/niei>fi Shimttt ( \,.'J 
[ftth t>ernnssion of Xfi Gn^n 
Hill HdoIc ComtHir}\/ 



behavior. Reading Ann Herbert Scott's Sam. for instance, helps in under- 
standing the universal feeling of being ignored (see Fig. 32). 

Providing experience with a group, Reading aloud is a group activity,' 
whether the group is a whole class, a family, or one child and one adult. 
During story time, young children can begin learning the value and necessity 
of sharing, taking turns, respecting the rights of others, and contributing to' 
discussions. Since many school experiences are group activities, such knowl- 
edge, built into the pleasure of sfory time, can help prepare^a child for success- 
ful participation in other school activities.' , • ' 

a 

Providing a pleasurable experience. In listing the values of reading aloud, 
there IS a natural tendency to justify-the practice by empha-sizing the utili- 
tarian aspects-skills development, language development, concept develop- 
ment. But we need to remember that all of us need pleasurable experiences in 
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our lives. We need to do some things for no other" reason than that they are 
fun and we enjoy ^oing them. Listening to and reading stories an^i poems 'can 
be one of those pleasant experiences, Literatoare, like beauty, is its own 
excuse for bei^g, and we really need no other reason to read it aloud to young 
children. , • . 



SOME PR AGTl C AL SUGGESTIONS 

. ' ' *\ ^ ■ . 

r ' 

When to Re^ad Aloud 

As an important aspect of an instructional program for young children, 
rcadiog aloud ought to be included in the dajli/ schedule. Often teachers have 
found it satisifactory to sandwich story time between particularly active times 
— after lunch, before playtime. The actual time is not imprortant ancj can be 
flexible, but the point is to make story time a regularly scheduled part of the 
day: Alany'children may not have had the benefit of literally hundreds of bed- 
time stx^ries, Vhcy especially need many opportunities during school hours to 
hear their favorites again and again. 

Stoi'V time oughll likewise to be a regular, part of thy family routine. 
Bedtime and naptime/iave long been a traditional story time, but after dihfier 
might be just as sa/isfiUiory. I^arents should keep in mind a statement 
quoted by Annis DuffTl 944):"1 wonder what a family does that doesn't road 
t^igether? It's like not knowing each other's friends" (p. 23). "^^^ 

' In addition to a regularly scheduled story hour, stories or poems can 
provide welcome breaks in routine between other activities. 1 hey can also 
make a dull, humdrum activity into an enjoyable experience. For instance, a 
good stor\**can make the time go by quickly .while waiting in the classroom, 
in the car, or in the doctor's office. A good story or saying rhymes together can 
also help make a long ride seem shorter. Putting on rain gear can be more fun 
when accompanied by a poem like Laura Richards' "The Umbrella Brigade" 
(in Tirm Lirra). Taro Yashima's ihnbrcUa. or Rhoda Bacmcister's "Galoshes" 
(in Jean McKl'C Thompson's Pocyns to Croir Oyi)': 

I loir to Choose Boohs for llcadnuj Aloud 

When L'hoosing books lo icml aloiK.!. it is gLKxl to remember that \t>uMg 
• children can benefit frc^m L'.\pL)suiL' lo i\ wrIc \ariely of L'hildiL'n s bL)L)ks 
Children will ask lo lu-ai o\(\ fa\'oiites i*L'peat(.'(.l. and well they should. But 
tlu'\ uill also enjoy new ,uul elifferi'iil oiu's It is u good idea to eonseiousl\ 
ai iangL' to leael fi orrTTTs iiiaiix eliffi ieiii kinds ot books as [>os^ibk' {aiitasy^ 
folkt^iles. poeli v, realist ii sIdiil's. [unny stoi ii's. nonlKMK)n. and so on {sec 
Berniee K, Culliiuurs elui[)lei\ "Books in the Lite of the ^'oullg Child." foi 
^l^'sei 1 pt ions L)f iliildri'ii s be)e^k ci(L'ge>i ). Such ihoi^^-'^ ^an dssuie i.c)i!iaLt 
with man\ diffeii-nt writing styles cuul many ditferei*it liteiarv forms This 
will also guard against satui'ation with just one kind of stcn\. 

Choose on the ho sis of ehddre}i'bi nite rests. Reports f^iow the reading 
interests of young children' have varied somewhat over the years. 1 lowever. 
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some interests appear to* be very stable. Animal stories and folktales seem to" 
remain favorites with young children, as do stories about children like them- 
selves and their everyday experiences.Xhildren also seem .19 enjoy imagina- • 
^ tive escapades aqd humprous stories, such as Judith Viorst's Alexander and 
the Terrible, HorrtBle, No Good, Very Bad Day. \ 

- In addition, it'is possible, to take advantage of the special interests that- 
^ a group of children m^y have at a particular time. If there is- a new turtfe in 
the room, one might read^The turtle Bond by Berniece Freschet, an informa- 
tional book about turtles, or one^ about their habits^nd their care/lt rn'^y also- ^ 
be the time to read some turtle poems. Reading and lisrtening interests of^any r 
particular group may vary from time to time and may be influenced by past 
experiences with sforics and by the recommendations of other children and 
adults. • " . ■' . 

.4.s^sr.s.s your audience. Can your children sit still for twenty minutes or 
only ten? Is their experiential background ^uch* that they can relate to the 
story? Considcrgfic possible 'problem involved in reading a "city"' story to a 
farm child or viJI versa. Do you need to prepare children for a story with a 
brief explanation? Is there enough information in the description of the set- ^ 
tmg. and are the^characters vivid enough to overcome 'an unfamiliar setting? 
A story about a common experience, the arrival of a new baby, for example, 
can he understood no matter what the setting. But you may need to provide 
nackground if reading WlutJ Smnc, Bnqht S'mne (IVcsselt/l 947) to children 
\\ \\o have never seen snow. 

L\}nsnlcr hook formut ami Ljuahty. Picture books To he read aloud to' a 
group of children must he large enough for the group to see. I'or groups, both 
tfie book and its illustrations must he large; Small books can be shared with 
one or two children at a time or can be projected on a screen with an opaque 
projector. Mannel hoards and puppets are good to use with such books. 
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Other consicieral|ons, such as size of the type and the amount of text on a 
page,.rbecome more important as the child. tries to read alone, but these might 
be considered as indications 'of possible' difficulty: ' ^■ 

Not all hooks for young children ar§ of uniformly high quality. Adults . 

- who read to young children will develop their own criteria for dKiding 
whether a book is a good one. Undoubtedly, though, one blight to consider 
first whether the story (if there is one) is interesting and whether it seems to 
"hang;together" and is plausible and logical. , Once* the «tory line is set up, do 
the events seem to make sense? One might also consider, whether the char- 
acters seem real, or at least believable, eVen when they are fantasy creatures. 

*When stories are to be read aloud, language becomes especially important. 
Some writers are-sfiuch better storyiellers^han others. Good storytellers use* 
language that is teVnpered to the tongli''e; they use common words in uncom- 
mon ways, develop rhythm in their phrases, and paint clear pictures with 

-wor^ST-k4s-mu€h'better-to try^ut-a-stei^b>LFeading-it-al^ 
presenting it to children. Even though the story may be written for very 
young children, if it is well written, adults, will find it enjoyable, too. In fact, 
the adult must like a book to share it well with children. Your attitude 
toward a s'tory shows when you are sharing a book with children.- Pick 
stories you like. 

Many of the.bdoks chosen for young children will be picture books, so it 
is important to consider the quality of the illustrations. While it is' not the 
purpose here }o fully describe and explain criteria forjudging illustrations, it 
might be useful to mention some crucial factors. In a picture book, the illus- 
trations are as important as the te\t. They should illustrate the story but also 
add something of their own. Children seem to enjoy poring over the details 
in pictures. Color is enjoyed but so are good black and white drawings or 
photographs. One good strategy is to expose children to many illustrations 
done in a variety of styles and^edia and allow their tastes to develop. There 
are enough excellent illustrators being published today to avoid dull, fiat, ope- 
dimensional pictures. Picture books may be the child's first exposure to good 
art. We want to give them more than the cliches and stereotypes found in 
supermarket books. 

How to Read Aloud 

Plan before reading. Familiarize yourself with the story. Take time to 
read over the story ahead of time, looking for .unfamiliar words or concepts, 
unusual language, repeated phrases. If possible, try a "dry run" of the story 
aloud. Such preparation frees the reader from such total dependence on the 
text during reading that he or she is unable to look away from the book. It 
also helps, of course, in planninj^ a story time that runs smoothly. 

Arrange the seating. So so they can all see the reader and 

the pictures. A semicircle o\ Jc p with the reader at its center can 

be effective. If the group is large too^, tor so: j children to be seated in 
front of others, the reader might wai^ >it on a chair that is' slightly higher^ 
than those of the children (or chij'drcn on the floor, reader on a low chair). 
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Introduce the story. The iq^tjoduction need not be an elaborate one. A 
simple statement of what the book is about will probably suffice. It might 
help-to relate a new story to some.recent.comrrion experience, e.g., "Remem- 
ber the story about F^rederick? Well this one is about another mouse. I^think 
you will like this one, too." It is often a good idea to set a listening purpose in 
the introduction, *'Let's see if we can Knd out . . . 

Pay attention to the way you sound. Readers need to be sure that their 
reading is understandable, because we are not always aware of our own lack 
of clarity in speaking. Clear but natural articulation is especially important 
when reading to young children. Volume and dramatic quality are important, 
too. Readers must, of course, be loud enough to be heard by the group but 
not loud enough to disturb those who may be working nearby. Readers who 
use their voices to convey mood and emotion or to portraydifferent characters 
make a story -nuch more interesting than those who read in a monotonous, 
-jieveiixhaaging-voiGeJUst^ng-to^4ape~e^youi^^ 
lent way of studying your delivery. 

Define unfamiliar words. If a reader believes, or^the' children indicate, 
that they do not understand a key word in the story, simply interject a.,brief 
one- or two-word definition. Frequently, however, key words are explained 
in the story or are repeated numerous times, with their meaning becoming 
clear through the context. It is not a good idea to define every unfamiliar or 
new word in a story; children will not remember those that are meaningless 
to them, and the enjoyment of the story can be spoiled by excessive attention 
to vocabulary. 

Anticipate and prevent disruptions. One good reason for prereading a 
story is that the familiarity thus gained frees the reader to maintain eye con- 
tact with the children during the reading. In addition to making the story 
time more personal, eye contact also enables the reader to gauge reactions 
and to spot potential trouble before it erupts. The simple precaution of hold- 
ing the book so that the pictures can be seen by all and so that the children 
*have sufficient time to view them also helps ensure order and attention. 
Naming the author and title at the end of the reading, rather than at the' 
beginning, prevents such comments as "I heard it already." 

Wait for children's responses. It is difficult for adults to be quiet for a 
moment to give children a chance to react or respond to a story or poem. We 
tend to want to rush in with a question — ''Did you like that story?'' — but such 
a question most often gets a yes and short circuits any real thinking. It is 
usually best to wait for the children's cOmment^Remember, too, that wfiile 
some stories are excellent lead-ins to discussions, dramatizations, or other 
creative activities described in this and other chapters, every story need no^ 
be followed by discussion. Frequently, it is enough to have shared the story. 

What to Read Aloud 

Ir addition 'o supplying ^bibliographic information on books cited in 

this ^^iK!' ^ references that follow are meant to be a 

^ inv< iiniliar with children's books make selections 

# 
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for reading alo^' : ias :^eant, too, to introduce a few author/illustrators who 



have done se* 
all picture ^-^yo^^^ 
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toks and whose work is usually commendable. The list, 
^t?^ins some old favorites, as v/ell as some mois: recent 
pt to represent all kinds of books available but just a 
hen read aloud, have pictures that are oyhigh quality, 
run to listen to. . 
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STRATEGIES FOR 
PRESENTING LITERATURE 



ibiji 



duc£icr3 should take a few lessons from the 
I busmen, world when discussing reading 
readiness and the importance of books A good product needs to be adver- 
tised to. the consumer. Thus, merely s :=::zng to children that reading is good 
for them will be as effective as telling tnem tc go nractice the pi^no or not to 
reat sweets because they're bad for therr We need to advertise and promote 
literature by using it effectively; since /-jr '"rocur:'' is the best, it will sell 
itself if properly made available t6 chiiiz-en. 

Books will stand on their own. It ^ quire enough to tell a story or read 
a story aloud and end the. activity with :ne c zsing of the book. As the movie 
TTte Pleasure Is Mutual shows, what ha -rens in the minds and hearts p{ chil- 
dren after a story is presented can ne ^ Pleasured but might rnanifest 
itself months or years later. Lessons an \ mcz^is snould never be the purpose 
^ of presenting literature. If you quiz anc arii end of each story session, 

the joy and beauty of that special time k lesrro .ec One would not pick apart 
120 a rose petal by petal to find what make oe- itiru And so. too, one should 
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not moralize and make ilidactic a fizie picture book or sto-r r|:.-w>weK^er,»books 
can be used as the sp' o^^ard c" motivator for other activJi;e!i-- if Jtandled 
with integrity and ^kil ht^se act/vities can preserve the hi^- ijA' nt-tnt of the . 
autnor and perhaps ev(^2' ^magnify or intensify the story. ': ex- -^sions'' of 
literature, or enrichmer >:trategieii, described here afe mrrre:?];" be^J/nirif s of 
lists you can develop, a^j.-^px. and -:^-'"^^^nd for your own sltuisnrt. : .i, as Aris- 
ijtle.s'ays, "all knowleQi:.e comes 3.cough the senses,*' ities can 

rr':irpare the way far knov. ' -^dge by ni?th:inc: books used in~e j^afj-^ro^-^m more 
zDncrete and visual. 



Preparinp and Pressntinr i: Tories 

One of the m'ajor wa- v. 'o rrr^eviZ lii^ature*is through sto" rS. ng. How-^ 
ever one defines storytell-^ : om^ thing is certain." it is one of th 'HKi^r satisfy- 
ing and rewarding ways r? share books. The art of srorytellir.g ami reading 
-^letid-^r€-4iffereflt--ways4a-sha::e^ bu7 baih-are~a^s impnrrant ir the "^assroom,, 
as the teacher and the children /are. 

Everyone is a storyteller anx each person does it in a unic:i". : vz'±r, but 
all should observe rhree Vs in srorytellmg: (1) like yo:ur st^n 2) icsm your 
story; and (3) live your stbir;. Tii^fe'St L deals with tke s«Hk of re story 
and is perhaps most important. As m any communicarion.^||^jius^ consider 
your audience — attentions. span,j. naturity, listening skills, merest, back- 
ground. Always keeping them iilfeSnd^ you begin to read a^-^; r:- read and 
then you read some more. Fifrafy- you will find a folktale cr ;-Tor that you 
really like. If you don't find a piece of literature amusing or e::r-rlnc jr rouch- 
ing or something special, then do not try to tell it. But wr^n ycu find 
something that suits you and your audience, go on to the ne:r Learning a 
story is not memorizing it word by word, but learning sequence b sei:iience 
or e\ ent by even:. You visualize in storytelling, you do not merronzr The 
ston reller goes c .^e^the story so mnny times that a good real c ir is remem- 
bere.: naturally, iter all, stor^'ielling has come to us fron: the oral tradition 
in wnich tales wc^e handed dov/n r . w ord of mourh in rr^n - / different forms. 
So con't get too 'i^nse about g~mng the stofy precise^^ t a-^nears-xon the 
page Retain the ririt and fla ■ r of the origijial work. H:^v ever, juriaous use 
:f poetic editings such as G'or:>isiently eliminating sorr- -f n:^rv zhar- 
ncrers in Henyiy Penny (GaU^ne. 1968) or in any c ulati' t tSit. - ntet 
.ampering with the essentials ^"e ^tory. In our learmmg p- >:ess y u of 
course practice all the princm^^ good speech, sucr iis voi::-: ar^i ion, 
vaned pitch, effective pauses, c contact, expression, ar-Z timing. . rr, .vith 
!ea.~ng the stor" line. 

Having learn.::d thi- t^rj-v tr - vou like and that is s- zroup, 

rne next step is r: "live : riO-- important part c ::*:::3 pre: it .s the 

r-sire or urgenc> to tei rht f^tc^ T'^ nk of this part c. -' :ryte' - r you 

.ould if someone rold v ju c: u ; -it cf gossip and you wa ■ :ate it 

to someone else. So. r a sensr ^an think of sto*" r i^ . erary 

aossip'.'The stor\ re! " has t( the story so clearl\ n w ^n- uses 

ever-y possible means rommu ./ on to have the audifn^ ' — the 
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saiat thine-- -he teller does. In short, the storyteller is the medium of the 
messagr. 

.Readinp ^h:^:tLZ • . . 

liym are going to tell your story with a book, go through the same three 
L's, bu:-T^^^>;^ sure your book has large enough pictures for all in your grouz: 
to. see. : ^^^W^-he bookiiipright and fin: in front of you. Turn the pages from the 
topfer:::^-- v^ith your left hand, holcmg the book open in the center with yo^jr 
righr th^^ v The base of your righ .land will, give support to the bottom oi 
'the booi, :^.niiie learning to tell a stcr^/ using the book, always practice wixh 
the booi rr^erably in front of a ^ ; "^or. Another good technique is to paper 
clip rhe t .±p^ge Eind whatever ^ron: pages the book may have— except wb^n 
the fror^ nar- r relevant, a5 - 3 ^ Sam (.Scott, 1967) -so that when you 
open tkt -^-^ve r, you can tirrn Cr^==rrly to the story and not lose your aud-ence's 
attention . ■ ziiif you turn page^SsiecriDn is just as important in reading; ai-'ud 
asAt^sJij^j^:^£lli v\g YnTi _ m-TTPj:Rn v^-nnt m pHit , A t l eas t fw o rpf^rl ^hrf^i^rns 
before tht '-resentatiori are recnmmended to insure proper expression and 
emphasis. ^ * 

R^di-rg aloud is not as pnrlice:: or intimate as storytelling. Hawe*. er, 
even tHougr, vou lose eye contaa^||ecrcise you are looking at the words mare 
than a( th:^. raildren, it should be lone daily (Allen, 1974, pp. 15-^8). 
expose chL^^r^ every day to the w^ei -:-rdered and beautifully crafted l£ngu£2e 
found in *::?ocics is more important Tnan a flawless deHvery. All cum::uliirns 
stress re^ng and writing skills, y ^u perhaps the most important communica- 
tion skH ir iisiening and where dc we routinely find time for that? But story- 
telling a-:c ' .ading aloud develop listener^, as well as appreciators, and, as 
Roiiz:: ^ ar AJlen (1974) points c ut. lay tTie *groundworZ< for reading skiUs. 
since • V ord leard omlly is mucr mere asily recognizable in print" (p. 10) 

S. . r^a ^ • ■:riZi. :wns "torytelhnci, 

^.sc-^r^, CQnsideran. n of your a^ifince before storv-telling is importer: 
-7- —ess of the stcr itself. Fins- or ail, the beginning; one must es^ab-ii5. ' 

_ist_:r:r^ atrrr>sphere — effective ss^zirrag of books. Don't just plunge in ir:„- 
:c ":r leiling srories to ''H in time berrce the -unch bell rings or in an airtempi 
J. signet i rov>:dy grouz You will hare sion illing. and sc will your chddren, 
f w :: tr u it as unimpcrrant. If you really 1 -ei it is vital to aesthetic dr^velop- 
-»er IT, reading readin-::^s, you will help create a special mood for listening 
a: -ecial event. * ' ' 

Ri: i_ aas always been an important factor in art forms and storytelling 
5 no :}>L.:; -prion Americar Indians /ould begin their tales around the camr* 
lire wirr oirirs aboveTne groun„.. r'^irits below the ground, spirits gL^ni^.: 
round. -~can storytelie-s woulc :=^in- story, a let it roY^c r 

go/' An we. too. mi: have s. a ch::' itii '.at 'f *i 
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tinss for listening, a spe ; jai time. For young children the finger game "These 
are Grandmother's glasses" is useful: . 

These are Grandn^H^er's classes. (Make pretend glasses v^xh fingers) 

This is Grandmorter's :ap. (Put hand in-a tent-iike rtDsitioi^^h top of 
head) 

This is the w^ v sbri roldf :ner hands (Fold hands) 
And puts theo in. ic " br ^Puf hands in lap) 

Follow this with 4nit ^.ppirrjnrdate introduciion, e.g., '*Ni.'w:., bov'^ and girls, 
only I get to do tnis, bai I n: ^mg zo take the rxiagic strr^ hour -rircle out of 
my pocket and go all z^^-r^ma room untii everyone is the -nagic story 
hour circle" (look at eaj " :hij.:^ as you extend the very real imaginary^ circle 
over their heads \ Thifc tragic wand effect* draws the group together in a 
uraty of silence, because they ve all been puUed together fo^ a Cuagic time of 
stories. Of course, tfiis faist one technique. Lighting a car,dle, as is done for 
story times in some schiowis, imd blowir^g it out with £ ^dsh ai the end of 
€n5?-timeH?!^sayi3ig-a-po€S4Dr:5inging-a-cerlain^SQ 
hildren know it is time : relax and listen. 



Even before you gs:: to the. point cf beginning- you must ajnsider the 
physical setup your auvdrencs. Transport their bodies as well as their spirits 
wirh your storn:eIling. Ecn't lei them pemain in tiie sandbo?; v^^r with their 
finger paints fc~ -^toryteling. Transfer them to an area rug :he listening 
area in your clasrE^oom. If a special area isn't avaflab:'^. place'^t_*:r^rr somewhere 
that is d:_^feren- an^ awij ?rom the previous acti^^r and wr:-:ji' mere are as 
few distTBctio" - as pos^bie. And ncre whether tnere is a glare rroni the win- 
dow ycu're ir ^ :nt c , whc 'iier you are blocking the washroo:?:: doo^. whether 
vou are in fran' -f e ra.diaton agd the like. 



Once you r ^tr ~e children ir a tight kna grour so th-iz -^-yt contact o 
easy and yoi; oxr. *' ^.r^"^ to shr^ your story, yau can r^^^^is w-^^' the ntual ar d 
the orep.') .r ,ts. Becaiise you have considerec vi?i:: E^iz^z^nzt :n your 
p^e^narat^' vau »rc? a 'va'^ r 'tzeir attention span ars^ rerrt^^^rer tc include 
5on^. f -^eer sEriies. -.nc ^trer-^n activities along w~r y.^i_r ■ jnes so th: : 
■ our str>" "rme i: i weil-bEiiancfeo and fun time. No mr^er -.ov, veil prepare . 
your lit- - rrare urrt may be. yc; . mould not forget the i^rti-udir.^'-concepts cf 
flexibilxr." ind ij^ontaneit:. Cor-^on sense and your' raxuort ^ "^":h the grouT? 
sho'^ld derermine how ngiili- y . a adhere to your plans. - way have a plan, 
Dur always be n^epared to change. This philosophy "Kv^^s it important to 
lav- a repertoire of mam fing=r games, stgries. and r:::ng5 sc chat you can 
'puU one out of vour pocket" i: the group se^s ready ^or i: 

NJever announce Today's ston- will >v As scvw. the rhMdrer 

kv wb' " " n,- von -r- ♦f'lliivk:. t-^ will Miimei ' • ^^w thai o:u\ 

'A*'o i lAhear ;f ;^fr MP ■ • ^nle-n; ' . - -^'•':! - on vo 

.an >',' if'^ame in; i a .i: a sr:aii::^'~. ■ ' manne' an- 
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COIsIDUCTING ACT1VIT3ES FOLLOWING STOR^ PRESfeNTATION 

Having communicsted your story to the ^oup in an artistic and satisfy- 
ing manner, you can furthei" this initial literary experience in many ways. 

Dupizsatzng the Story ' . . 

■ ^ ' 

One of the most obvious ways tb extend the experience is to duplicate 
the story s activities. For exampk, after reading The Listening Walk by Paul 
Showers, take the class a **senis^itivity. stroll." xAfter reading It Looked Like 
Spilt Milk (Shaw, 1947; . the class could become cloud watchers and make 
cloud pictures, which in r~rn could be conpiied into the children's own ver- 
sicn of the book. The Backward Day (Krsr^s. 1950) could really be enacted 
m your class: you could put a movie into reverse, the ctiildren could come to 
school dressed backv^ards, you could file out to recess all walking backwards, 
you could set the clock back and have the afternoon activities in the morning, 
bake a pineapple upside-do^n-caker^^^ 

like to go backv^ards in tii^ and who you would meet on our trip into history. 
Or your February classniW could be turned into a 'j^Iay room after reading 
Really Spring (Zion, 195^, or it could be tximed inno a greenhouse if your 
class became'plant sitters like Tommy in The Plani Sitter (Zion, 1959), 

Creat: : Dramatics 

Anc irier niatura? follow-up activity is err ative drama or dramatic play. 
After yovi ve stnnuiaied the children wi± ne : oiy fables and folklore work 
esoeciallv well her^). n is very easy to guioa :l.iem mto laying out the stoj^ 
tney Ve j ist heard,, Yoi- -ould furnish, or mey ceroid make, masks of the fiJtle 
old lady^ the little bk:i man, and the cast^ bil^^:.2S^d trillions of cats from 
Wanda '.ag's clapic 1-18) and have tfer en. .ren play this story out, 

To^amatizb a story, look for ones that ^uv^ riot emphasis. A simple 
plot wiffi dramatic conflict, distinct characters, and a good story line are the 
elements to look for. A few such stories to have fun wdth are Three Billy 
Goats Gniff {Siobb^. 1968). The North Wine and the Sun (La Fontaine, 
19^4), Caps foj Sale tSlobodkina, 19^7). Srone Soup (Marcia Brown, 1947), 
Asf. M^' Bear (Flack. ^ 958). *The Old Wkcr^" (Hoke, 1$66), The Little 
RakbiT Whc Wanted Rec. Wmgs (Baii: ., 1961, Sidy Sallyraytus" (Chase, 
1948), The Three Bears vGaldone.. 1972). and curr^aiative tales such as The 
Fat Ca: Kent. 371) and Go,dcn Gocse (Brocice, 1905). ' 

F^^nne! Board Stone:- 

Niany stones \e^i ther-.selves to flar^ne-. ^cr^--d presentation because of 
the:- sequenria: addition of haracters or or - -lannel board pij^es can be 
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made bV adults children and become a favorite activity for children's re- 
telling of /he story as they manipulate the pieces. The Man Who Didn't Wash 
Hh Dishes (Krasilovsky, 1950) is a favorite flannel board story, since chil- 
dren ckn pile up all the dirty dishes, pots, pans, and ashtrays as the man 
neglec(t6 his household chores. When he brings in his ^ truck, .they, can pile 
everytMing onto it for the eventual rain v^ashing the dirty dishes get. Little 
Blue! and Little Yellow (Lionni, 1959) is especially good for flannel boards 
/an be done v^ith cellophane paper that blends blue and yellov^ into 
The old folktales v^hich add_characters in cumulative style v^ork v^ell 
lannel boards. The Cow in the House (Watts, 1956), in v^hich a man 
)s bringing animals into his already crov^ded house and gradually re- 
znohes them to shov^' his v^ife they have plenty of room, is one such tale. 

Pantomime ^ 



Aft^ reading ///I// the Seas Were One Sea (Domanska, 1971; see Fig. ^ 
3/4), it is fun to have the children pantomime out such ideas as, "If all the 
liugs v^ere one bug, v^hat a great bug that would be," having. them pretend 
they're that great bug; or, ''If all the ice cream cones v^ere one*cone, v^hat a 
^^^FconFThar wotlld^^ ng-aut-their-cheeks^and 



Fig. 34. Pantomime can follow the reading of , this favorite rhyme. If All the Seas Were One Sea. 
illustrated by Janina Domanska. (Original in color) 

Copyright 'S Janma Domanska 197 1 Reprinted by^permission of Macmtllan Puhhshmg Co . Inc 
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waddling around like a fat person after eating such a cone. After reading Four 
Fur^Feet (M. W. Brown,-1961), you can discuss die fact that no one ever sees 
th/ animal in the book -only its feet. What, if the chUd savv an animal that 
never existed? How would it sound? Would it grOwl or chirp or would it make 
sounds Clever before heard,' like the animals that didn't get on Noah s ark in 
The Lost Zoo by Countee Cullen? If the children get down on all fours and 
pretend to be the animafc where would they go if they walked around the 
world on four fur feet? W^at would they see and who would see them? Per- 
haps the children could everi'draw a huge mural of what the animal would see 
on Its journey of discuss the kinds of tranbportation needed to get around the 
world. ■ * , 



Cooking 



Another activity that extends from books is cooking. Betty Goody's book 
Using Literature with Young Children deals with this subject quite ade- 
quately and so does Carol MacGregor's Storybook Cookbook. It's fun to make 



Fig. 35. Mr. Higgins fills 
his house with clocks, 
which soon begin to take up 
most of his time, (Original 
in\:olor) \ 
From Clocks and More Clocl^ 
bv Pat Hutchtns. Copyright 
O 1970 Pat Hutch, ns 
Reprinted by permission of 
MucmiHan Publishing Co . 
Inc . and TfuL Bod lev Head 
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Jam sandwiches after reading Bread and Jam for Frances (Hoban, 1964) or to 
have a tea partyafl^eading And It Rained (Raskin, 1969), This book can 
also be used when teaching how to tell time, as can Clocks and More Clocks 
(Hutchins, 1970; see Fig. 35). A delightful activity is making "happy day 
pancakes" by first forming the eyes and smile with batter and letting it bake 
a bit before puttinglthe rest of the batter down. When you flip the pancake 
over, you have a smile face pancake. After reading /oMrwey Cake, Ho! 
(Sawyer, 1953), you could wonder with the group where the pancake you 
just made would go if it jumped off the griddle. Books such as these could 
also lead into talks about nutrition and the world hunger problem. A discus: 
sion about what magic there is ia-technology, the sea, and synthetic foods 
cpuld be started after hearing 'the stories Strega Nona ^de Paola,. 1975) and 
"Two of Everything" (Ritchie, 1949): ' 



Puppetry 

In puppetry you are using graphic and language arts in ajttually making 
the puppet and in preparing and d6ing the story with it. Make a Mr. Nobody 
^ puppet after reading the poem '^Mr. NobodyV (Brewton, 1940) or monster 
1 — puppgt,<t^t^i:^ning-JM^^ (Sendak, 1963). Vj^en Max 

( Wild Things) says, "And let the wild rumpus staj^' the puppets cdn madly 
dance around to the background music of Stravinsky's Rite of Spring. 



Discussion Follow Up 

A class can be easily drawn into a discussion of color with books such as 
Seeing Red (Wolff, 1968) or Little Blue and Little Yellow (Lionni, 1959). You 
can dramatize Pitidoe the Color Maker (Dines, 1959) by using overhead 

colored cellophane transparencies which serve as spotlights to turn the 
children diff/erent colors as someone narrates what happens when Pitidoe 
turns the world all purple or blue. Then discussion can be initiated by 
asking, for example, what the world would be like without colors or, using 
Mary O'Neiirs book Take a Number, by asking what the world would be 
like without numbers. This "negation" technique, very intriguing to children, 
can also be employed by putting words such ^s treason, assassination, and 
cold war "on trial" to see if they should be kept in our language. As with the 
preceding concepts, you can ask what the world would be like if these words 
did not exist. 

An interdisciplinary approach leading fnom one activity to another can 
help integrate literature into your entire curriculum ^d school schedule. If 
you Ye at tiieJJ)oint of s^pring clean-up, use Tne Man Who Didn't Wash His 
Dishes (KrasilovsRy, 1950), or around Valentine's Day use Play with Me 
(Ets, or May I Bring a Friend? {de Kellers, 1964), both of which have 

strong themes of friendship. In a beginning science class, compare Curious 
^ George's curiosity (Rey, 1941) with scientific discovery; you can also plant 
seeds after ve^dm^flte^arrot Seed (Krauss. 1945) or measure everything in 
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your classroom after reading Inch by Inch (Lionni, 1962). After reading May 
I Bring a Frien4?, one could certainly go into letter writing or how to intro- 
duce people. Numerous books lend themselves to field trips: horri Hercules 
(Gramatky, I94Q, 1971) ,to the fire station, from Sugar Mouse Cake (Zion/ 
1964) to the local bakery, and from Quiet! There's a Canary in the LtbrJy 
(Freeman, 196^) to, of course, the library. / 

If we agree with George Leonard's premise in Education and Ecstasy and 
take delight seriously, then expanding, and developing the activities just* 
described can surely make the educational process more joyful and meaning- 
ful for feoth the teacher and the child. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 




Audio-visual media arc expandipg in both 
type and amount. More companies are pro- 
ducing more material and, indeed, a greater variety of material. This chapter 
focuses on the basic audio-visual materials that may be used to provide liter- 
ary experiences for young children, that is, films, filmstrips, film loops, 
slides, transparencies, study prints, and recordings, both tape and disc. 
Certain materials, such as flannel boards and puppets, are not included 
because they are discussed in other chapters of this book; others, such as the 
Xedia program of children's books on microfiche, are not included because 
they are more appropriate for use v^ith older children. 

When selecting and ordering A-V materials, teachers should note the 
type of equipment necessary for their use. {sequent ly one story may be pur- 
chased in several formats. Selecting media v^hich are compatible with the 
equipment on hand may eliminate later frustration. 

Criteria for Selectmen Aitciio-Visuul jMutenals 

Criteria for selection of A-V materials fall into four general areas: 
literary qualifications, purpose, audience, and product quality. ' 131 
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For determining literary me-it, the same standards one uses to evaluate, 
the literary quality of a book appiy to A-V media ba.sed upon books. Indeec^ 
much of the ,quajji^^^ -up.Qa:the-jqiiaUty. 
of the original source. A poorly written book will not be improved by being 
read aloud on tape, nor will photography make weak illustrations better. 
Some A-V material which is technically excellent is^'iionetheless a poor choice 
for use with children because the text or illustration^ are trite and unimagina- 
tive. * 

A-V media for young children produce a valid 'literary experience when 
they serve the following purposes: stimulate interest, enjoyment, and under- 
standing of literature; enhance the development of children's imaginations; 
add to their knowledge of self and others; and increase their aesthetic appreci- 
ation. Not all media will meet all four purposes, but much will. 

To provide a new interpret^n ^^fesery rhymefe which the children 
already know, the teacher may play parts of Mother Goose as read by Cyril 
Ritchard. Celeste Holm, and Boris Karloff (Caedmon Records). Pupils may 
be encouraged to talk about the record or.to play again the parts they like. In 
each case, poems are being shared and enjoyed, thus laying the foundation 
for lasting literary interest. 

lb encourage children to think ima^ [lativcly, the teacher may show a 
filmstrip of Gilberto ami tlie Wniu ( West^' Woods), letting them add sound 
effects during the .showing. Afterwards, ne children may be asked to des- 
cribe how I Ik- wind fccLs lo them or to m \ c as though blown bv a strong 
wind, an angry wind, or a gentle brcc/.e. 'Vh- \ should be allowed to express as 
many ideas as they can. 

To help children grow in their knowledge of self and others, the teacher 
may use So Much to Experience. Set 1 in the Children's Literature Series 
(McGraw) designed by Patricia Cianciolo, After showing the sound fih:- 
strips, the teacher might use some of the questions and activities in tne 
teacher's guide, perhaps electing to use only a part of this media program. A 
' teacher should not feel compelled to use a total series if parts of it are not 
appropriate for the children or for" his or her purposes. 

If the teacher wishes to help children develop an appreciation for various 
styles of art. filmstrips such as Where Does the Butterfly Go When It Ranis? 
(Weston Woods) nnlW be shown. 1'he teacher may not discuss the pictures at 
all. simply e.xpo.sing |\upils to them in this form which allows all the children 
a clear view. 

Whatc\'cr (he pLir[K)so. audience consideiat ions aie crucial to the choice 
v>t A \ material l lu- teachci must kee[i in niuul the developmental character- 
istics of voung childic^ir I his means niatching the length and complexity of 
(he- tilni o\ reeuul with tile attention ,s[i<in and maturity o\' the [uipils 

\lan\ teaehc i s, (icuhii ly tfiose u ho knuvv efiildien s Ix^oks. can. from 
wXtilog intormation alone, cietermine the literary merit and af^pmpriateness 
of a specific filmstrip or record. }lowe\er. like technical cjuality. appr-opriate- 
ness can he fully assessed only hy prc>\iewing the prcKluct. In previewing. 
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ving questions. Does the stor>^ lend itself more readily to a 
arration an important part of the presentation, or does 
\ dialogue dictate pictures^as well as sound? If there is 
'ords easily undersf6o3?T)6es the sound track cbntribute to , 
[hrough -musical background or sound effegts? If environ- ' 
are . recreated, are they authentic? If the story requires a/ 
iiTicular dialect, is the dialect presented accurately and effec-/ 



consider t ne iv 
recording. 't^ 
potentially -Jj^\ 
sound, are ir.v 
the story, eii ■ 
mental souiiJi 
sp'eaker of i 

tively? If piLTU" es are' created for a story, is the setting authentic? Do the 
technical proctdures in filming, whether animation or iconography, add t^ 
the story? a live action is used, is the acting convincing?. Finally,' does thp 
product have aesthetic integrity and wholeness in itself, whether or not it 
deviates from the original story? 

Audio-visual material complements, rather than substitutes for, the 
books on which it is based. The teacher will want to require high quality in 
both in order to encourage the development of literary taste and enjoyment-in 
young children ^ 

St ra tegie s fi ■ ? yiq A u du > - \ '/.s u a I Ma te ria Is 

Providi: ^ i. - -vavy ex:*- -ences with A-V nv. .^rials has much in commoi 
with doing ^ n -sing booK^. Just^as books sen/e an educational function, sc 
too do the Lerials h>:sed on books. Neither are simply devices for keep 

ing childrer M<*d or \ - ^iliing those l?^st twenty minutes on Friday after 

noon. Rat^ can ar -:houla conr*^ :'ute to young children's language 

learning. ' irowth of :-:eir imaginar .)ns, and th^-development of their 
ability to ^p< ii/. with other people. Tiiey are educational materials and 
should be ' 's such. Di .cussions ana activities which arc appropriate 
following I of a hoc\ /-ac quite often equally as appropriate follow- 

ing the vie^ nearing . same story in A-V rorm. 

A-V n io offci veraT'unique opportunities, however.j Trans- 

parencies for pre s^^ntin^ cumulative tales, becatise the 'additive 

quality of s: : ies can oe clearly expressed with overlays. For example, 

the teacher select a book such as Mr. Gumpi/'s Outtna by Jonn Burn 

ingham. Th - ran'-'^-^-rfMic • ould be of Mr. Gumoy. the next of Inis boat, 
alignt' .M Jur. apr ■ rs to be in it. As the children, the r^bit, the 

cat. c.:_: i er c ^acte request permission to come alone and are 

invite^. ■ ampx loi "He group, a series oi transparencies can be 

placec er'-r existing uues s that each character appears to be in'the-boat, ■ 
When the animals misbehave cmd the boat finally tips, the teacher can *show 
this by sliding the transparencies at all different angles. One furtii er trans 
parency. showing all the characters dried off and having tea at Mr.lCumpy's 
home, would complete the story. The teacher may want to tell the story 
several times during the year, perhaps liaving the children help with the tell 
ing and eventually having them tell the entire story themselves. 

Filmstrips are another medium which allows the children to tell the 
story, to supply their own version of the text. The teacher should select a film- 
strip in which the pictures convey the story rather i^xplicitly. An example is 
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Fig. 36. Children create 
their own narrative for 
Roste 's Walk when they 
view the filmstrip version. 

(Original in color) 

Illustration from the book 
Rosie's Walk hy Pat 
Hutchms Copynght ^ 
Patricia Hutchms 1968 
Reprinted permission of 
Macmillan Puhhshmq Co . 
Inc . and The Bojley Head 



Rosie's Walk (Weston Woods). Children a*c wha' :s happening in each 

frame as it shows on the screen f"^ thr ;ea: - ' *r decides to read the actual 
text or to show the films^np r- T; sounc no~ion, he or she will want to 
introduce it by saying, -ere \ he autnor of the story told what hap- 
pened." The teacher should avc _ -^^ing terminology which would suggest 
that the authors way was the 'Yu^h: way and that the ^Idren's language 
was "wrong'', or ineffective. 

Sound recordings can be usr . -ncuurage pupils to visualize stories for 
themselves. The teacher may us or -s which have been recorded to accom- 
pany a filmstip, as well as those > ucn are in record form only. Children can 
listen with their eyes closed, later ellin.^ how they think the giant looked or 
showing how Petunia walked- around th' barnyard. Both filmstrips and 
recordings can augment language growt^ ind the development of the imagi- 
nation. 



Many tilnis and icv^uidb accoinpanv u iilmslnps enhance a story by the 
addition of appropriate music. The mus: tor the j'umpus" in the filmstrip 
Where the Wild Ilufitfs Arc (Weston Woods) connotes the rhythm and aban- 
donment of the creatures as they swing among the trees. It brings an added 
dimension* one that children can explore, either through movement or discus- 
sion or perhaps through the creation of a new '^score" for the book. Children 
can use simple percussion mstruments, developmg rhythms of their own, 
talking about the mood of their music. It provides an opportunity for the 
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teacher to help the pupils develop listening skills ^nd to discuss personal 
reactions to the story and to the music. \ . . 

Some films, sudh as The Erie Caml (Weston Woods) and Hush Little - 
Baby (Weston Woods), are invitations for children to sing along. The books 
from which these films are made use the lyrics of the sor^gs as text^ then 
develop the ideas fully in (he illustrations. Children ^re presented with an 
authentic representation of hfe along the Erie Cam>i n the one and with 
colorful pictures depicting colonial life in America \~ me othec- Both merit 
several viewings. There is much to observe, and as :ne songs become m^ore 
familiar, the teacher will find more children singing nth the film. 

The film Really Rosie, which was originally she /n on television, is now 
available from Weston Woods and the sound track is available separately as 
-a recording (Ode Records), The film combines cha-::cter& from Maurice 
Sendak's Nutshell Library {One Was Johnny, ^lligatr^s All - -nund. p-erre. 
and Chickt u Soup with Rice) with his The Sign on Rosie s E'nnr The music 
wnich accompanies r was composec and is-'Sung by Carole King. The com- 
bination of SendsK Doetry and King's music is enrrancing. dren can be 
encouraged ro seiec favorite, to act out parts of '~;e film. :o ioc^ 5t me books 
upon which thr ' !r- - based, to : : -rsave the filir with rne ho:^^ . or to look 
at illustratic]^ book (set 37) while .:5ter./. recording. 

Childre*n car • lopinv rrr . hinking ^-..'As b\ omr-^-'i^ differing 

presentations o! ame s* : it the same nm^^ njoyin^ " presenta- 

^. <• , 1 ■ ^. 37 Characters from 

tion of good liter;- ,..^,^^^1 ,f ^^^^^^^ ^,3,.,,, 

, , , J u \ V' "ooks appear in /^tra/Zv 

leachers -hoL.. . capita! /e oii ^ ner special opporruniries o-ered by i\ v .-^c»5/e and tKe film vqrsioi, 
media. Study prints from , . Child b Wvrld o/ Poef-y, Group Society tor of it. 

, I V • . i r-1 • L 1 ■ illustrations hy Maurrce 

Visual Education) provide large, cc -rl^ul pictures wnich correiaie with poems sendak Cownghtc i97s r 
printed on the back f the picrures "nis allows the children4o focus attention i^ounce Sendak Rep>^ntc. 

• ^ permtsston of Harper c 

on a picture while :hey lirr:en tc ne poem, either from the record or the Row. Publishers, inc 
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teacher s reading. ^^Suggestions for Utilization" are printed with each po^m. 
A teacher may want to develop new questions for discussion so that they 
are geared to a particular group of children. If working with preschool 
youngsters. ^Tvaining'' by Rhoda W. Bacmeister from the "It's Rainir^! It's 
Ramitig!'^ print-migttrt3e^te^ tKe picmre oFTwa cmi^ 

dren in the rain, the teacher might ask such questions as "Do you like to be 
outside wh :n it rains^' "t||v do you think th^se children feel about being in 
the rain?" " h :w does ^^in sound when it hits your umbrella?" "How does it 
sound wher hits the leaves on a tre-- " He or she would then introduce the 
poer^ virn -lere s what one pee; sa. about' rain." After reading the poem- 
ask Mow .::(! the rain sound to fie^ While you read the poem once more. 
h. ch.idren listen for the sour: . of rain as described by the poet anc 

^">' findings. The teache will find that young children's enjoy- 
r-"-^^ ~f literature will be better enharjed by frequent short experiences wit- 
irr--^ j.re th?.n by a few lengthy ones. Hius, the teacher should provide man 
^ x.r--iences --.r ten to fifteen minutes elation. 

-achers will want to make the -Taring of literature through A-V media 
m-: inmgfui experience for pupils. 1 v will make certain that the children 
^. -11 see and hear what is being pre- >nted: they will set the stage for listen 
-V giving a pur-^osc for carefu; i- :enmg (or viewing) and by setting an 
thems(^!--^: they^will allow -le for children to respond to what has 
> -xpenenu "T^ey will involve : upils sometimes by having them re- 
-x^nu during the presentation. Recordmgs of stories, such as Henny Penv , 
hI hv Boris Karloff (Cacdmon Records), lend themselves readily to pam«> 
me :iuring the storv as well as to dramatization following it. Teachers mav 
- H)w story more than once or make it available to those children who wisn 
^^^^ ' again. One of the most basic values of A-V material is that ii 

-m- nupils to hear favorite stories or poems repeatedly, often independent 

-.'acher. Occasionally -teachers will plan activities based on the med- 
esenied. And finally, they will want to ha\- :opies of some of the books . ti 
>vhirh the auduwisual mater als ha\e been b.^sed. They amII use A-\' ma:-nal 
toi i'sLiniqu^-'qualitiesJor the new inierpretcKion of stories and poems \AV__:h 
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\' I sua I Materials 

■ o[)jSortunity for learning inherent m hook lelatcd audio-vis li 
mater^ils is so grrat that the teacher of young children will want to kn v 
rxactlT what mat. nais can be ohtaipet' and vvill uant to become skillfu, i 
"^^'11- li^^v f he annotated bibliogra^Th v at (hr end of this chapter is designed o 
'^le trach- ome aware^f available A V materials 'I he books lisn.l 
vo r.asic inforn. on aboLU/he content of the material and dhuut purcha^^o 
<iiHi rental fees 1 cd iUsyTare several journals which regularly review ne v 
: rciia in addirior lo-pcfusing books and .-atalogs. it is often helpful to cor 
si.iie departments of education. I siiaily thev have an 'audio-visu. 
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department whic.*^ will lend materials, either for direcr use with a grour^ of 
children or for Dreviewi^g purposes. 



S.aURCESF^mXOCATING.MEDi4. _ . 
Books ^ 

Bielowsle. Joseph G. Guide to Educational Tec^—Qlogy: Early Childhojd 
EdAcazzoJi, Westpr*:. Conr .: Tecnnomic Pi: ishing. 1973. / 

Lists companies which provide equipme' materials, or ser)vices in 
tecnnciogy and wH^se markets inclL ie the .escr )ol level. Addresses 
anc telephone nu.viDers are given, a are ti typv or media pmduced 
by eac: companv Zm be used for ending vompa^^i^s which plcoduce 
a specific type oi Tiedia and for obiaining ne aoc 'sd|of compani^ 
fo^ pi*-r*hasing r^- iia. 

Greene, Eihr md Ma-:.^^ynne Scnoenfeld. eds. / Multir.^ dia Approach to 
Cf::lcr ?i 's Liter.:, re. Chicago: American L.orary Ai^sociation. 1972. 

Brit. annota'_ ns for approximately 425 b( Ks, 17.^ 16mrr 
filrs, 175 films: -ips, -nd 300 n rordin^s. bcv :apes jnd discs 
Seirct:on was be *d u; ii "firs - nd evaluation c^ id-ust' with chii 
dren, with children's responses ^emg a pnmar\ fa. ror for determin- 
ing inclusion. Trus, thi: is a rec ommended list -of materials. Entries 
arc listed in alphabetical order b- ^itle. vs/ith the book first, followed by 
one or more exa-ioies oi the sttv \ in nonprint forn' Authors, films; 
filmstrips. medio presented by < uthors and illusrrarors. records, and 
subjects a recall senarately indexr j at the back of me K A director 
<if distributors - ir^clud- i .>nL -.^arh (Titry indicaies p . lase anc 
rental price. The -ctic procedure '^e organi/.ational r ;:nern anr, 
the information included ^lakr- rhis. r.-.A ext^emen jsefui 

IVlcDaniel, RodencL, ed. ■-tesow for Leaminq. Core Medu ^(lection 
for Element an/ Sc^'jols. ew York: Bo.wker .9" 

Brief annotations for . jproximately 4.0p(^ audio visuai naterials. 
indexed by su6ject.. by :itle and author, and b\ subjeo' heading 
Selections were^ based on positive recommendati^ s by ^ i'- or more 
reviews in media^jotirnals or books. Fbll informal. o/i is ,i\en and a 
protlucer/distributor directory includ^*d. However >ecaus- fhe selec 
tions were based ov reviews rather than on specr polic. the book 
does not provide the balanced "core media collegiion" th'. title siuj 
gests. Another inadequac\ is 'that not all items ^hich .iopen -Is- 
where \n the book appear uruier suhiec^t headings ■ exaini^lt [here 
is no sut^iect headin.! for cuyyiels \ lM m r' ■ title/r- loi' scdion thei-c 
arc threr ','ntries for '*ie L^imel il/zc /in^' Wui' one sound film 
strip, one ^^uper ^ sound fMmstnp, and ont I6mni iilm. Nonetheless, 
this is a useful book, panicularlv for elementar\ school librar'\ or 
media centers, and rs reasonabU priced. 
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Markham, Lois. ed. '^i-w Educational Mc::::.enais. New York: Cita^n Press 
1970. 

*^compii;iaon of reviews^ which have been published in ScJ^olastic 
Teacher. F--ibLishers and producers submit their new products for 
review; the reviewer classroom tests the materials and in the review 
suggests grade ie'vel,T)dsrsiblenGlas^ 

rials are listed first as "Pre-K through Grade Six" or "Grades Seven 
througn Twelve" and then listed by subject area. Literature-related 
media are under the general heading "Language Arts." 

Mills, Josephine M 'Multimedia for Chii -ren's Literature, Parts Land II.'' 
Offprint from .-istructor 81 (Novec^.Der 1971): 50-57 (Part I) and 81 
(Ai^ril 1972):^ J5-lli (Part II). Dansvilie N.Y.: The Instructor Pub- 
lications, 1971 

A "selected . m or children's literature in nonbook form" that in- 
cludes appro-x:-":are!v 400 entn^-s sted m alphabetical order by the 
book title or me origiz-al source -^riough the criteria for selection are 
not stated, one assumes thathte^^n/ and production quality were basic 
considerations. The entries are lot annotated, but all other informa- 
tion about form. pla-:ng time, -nd purchase and ren!al rs given. For 
the teacher who kn^v s children f books, this is an 'excellent guide to 
other forms of a stor\ 

NeaL J. A . anc FJaine T Hall, eds .j; u.ul Market Place -A Multi- 
media Guide -'^^6 New Yor: ' - 1976. 

Lists the t-^m^s of companies ::uc-_-g and/or distributing audio- 
visual matenals under each comr—^ ?rt listed the address and tele- 
phone numb-^r. personnel, the yz- r nfiedia produced, and grade 
levels and surie areas covered L:^-:r:„ are i^j alphabetical order by 
company nar:e, r;Mowed by listin.,: o: ~"oducers/distributors cate- 
gorized by tyue j Tiedia and by subTec - iMer of th^edia^ 

Rursvold, Margaret . , ar : Carolyn Guss. Gu..^: - n Educational Media, 3rd ' 
ed. Chicago: AmenrHn Library AsRrT:— — 1971. 

Lista media cat-iocs availabiv d-i ^..scnbes the scope, arrange- 
ment, entne:., an ^oe- ai features It also describes profes- 
sional organization a-c periodicals rield of educational media 

Wa;i. C\. Edward, ed. 'w j .^eznew hgcst ol. 6. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Pierian Press, 1 9^ 

Formerly titled : Multi-Meaiu Revu Index, this'work is pub- 
lished annually, wu: supplements appearmg in four issues of Audio- 
visual Instruction, in., i^ed are bnef descnptions of the material being 
ivMewed where rhi Tiaterial ha^ beei -tn lewed, quotations from 
journal reviews, ai . general rating ba>- : upon the evaluations of 
reviewers Contribui jrs stress that these ratmgs are not endorsed by 
them or bt^ the publisher and that they should not be used as the pri- 
mary hasis for purchasing. Thus, the book may be best used as a 
source for finding more extensive reviews for specific materials 
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Periodicals 

r 

Audiovisual Instruction. Association for Educational Communications and 
Technology (1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D.C,.20036). 

Describes new media in a regular feature titled ''Have You Seen 
These?" The materials are selected on the basis of newness only and 
are not necessarily recomnlended, A second section titled "New Prod- 
ucts" describes new A-V machines and hardware; Includes all grade, 
levels, but seems to stress secondary. Nonetheless, an occasional 
skimming of several issues may provide ideas for both selection and 
use of A-V materials. 

Early Y^irs (11 Hale Lane. Box 1223. Darien. Conn. 06820). 

For teachers of preschool through, grade three. Early Years heads 
its "'Materials Testing Service" column with the following exp^lanation: 

All programs and materials -reported in this column were screened for 
Early Years under actual classroom conditions and were found to meet the 
needs of the classroom te^acher and her pupils. 

Materials, the test sites, conditions, and results are described. Both 
the strengths and weaknesses of the product are explained, witji 
suggestions for classroom use completing the review. Usually two or 
three of the products in each issue are A-V media. 

Instructor. The Instructor Publications. Inc. (7 Bank St.. Dansvillc. ^N.^Y. 
14437). 

For teachers of preschool through grad,e six, Irtstnictor devotes one 
part of its ''Reviews" section to instructional media. Fairly lengthy 
descriptions, evaluative comments, results of classroom use in some 
cases, and suggestions for classroom use are given. The reader is pro- 
vided with enough detail to make decisions a^out whether the product 
is worth a personal review. 

Language Arts. National Council of Teachej^^EdL^EngOsh (1111 Kenyon Rd., 
Urbana. 111.61801). 

"Staying. on Fop.** a bimonth^^^coiumn. includes reviews of non- 
print instructional materials; emphasis is on language arts from early 
childhood through' the middle -achool. Reviews describe and briefly 
evaluate materials and give pric^and ordering information. 

Lcartiniq. l\ducatiL)U ludav Company {530 University Ave, Falo Altu, 
Calif. 94301). 

For teachers; of preschuol through grade six. Includes a variety ut 
subheadings in the regular feature "Thumbs Up." wliiefi reviews 
"higli quality- low-cost learning materials." A \^ media are le vie wed 
under the subheading "Sights and Sounds ** Detailed deben[)t luns. 
evaluations, and oeeasiunally the lesponses o\ ehildreii. as well as 
[)riee and ordering information, are given 

Previcics. Nacs and Reviews of Noti-Fnnt Media. R. R. Bowkei and Com 
pany ( 1800 Avenue of the Americas, New York. N.Y.J 0036). 

An audio-visual magazine published since 1972 by Bowkcr that 
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provides reviews of new media. Previously the reviews were included 
in the School Library Journal ^s a regular feature. Each issue has 
"Recordings," "Screenings," "Audiovisual Guide," and "Checklist" 
sections, allof which provide a brief cijscription of the new products, 
an analysis of their strengths and weaknesses, and recommondnfionfi 
for their use. ' 

School Lihrary Journal R. R. Bowker and Company (1800 Avenue^Tthe . 
Americas, New York, N.Y, 100^6), 

The entire April and November issues are devoted to reviews and 
articles on audio-visual materials. 

Teacher. Macmillan Professional Magazines, Inc. (22 West Putnam Ave 
Greenwich, Gonn. 06830), 

For teachers of preschool through grade six. Includes two regulai/ 
sections which review A-V media. One, "New AV Materials," review! 
new films, records, and filmstrips, with evaluations and suggestions 
for use; the other, "Book Bonanza,'' discusses books and book- 
related media, both new and "time-tested," and also gives suggestions 
for classroom use. 




mi: niA REFKRI^NCF.S 

A Child's World of Poetry. Group 1. Chicago: Society for Visual Education, Study 
prints and records. 

The Ene Candl (Peter Spier), Weston, Conn.: Weston Woods Studios. Film, film- 
strip, record, and cassette. 

Gtlberto and the Wind (Marie Hall Ets). Weston, Conn.: Weston^oods Studios. 
Filmstrip. record, and cassette, ^ '^^''^ 

Henny Penny R^ad by Barfs Karlc5ff. New York: Caedmon Records. Record. 

Hush Little BabyiMi'kii Weston. Conn,: Weston Woods SfUdios. Film. fiJmstrip. 
record, and cassette. 

Millions of Cats (Wancfa Gag). Weston. Conn,: Weston Woods Studios, Filmstrip. 
record, and cassette. 

Mother GoosaJ^ead by Cyril Ritchard. Celeste Holm, and Boris K^loff. New York: 
Caedmon Rec^ords. Record and cassette. 

Mr Gumpy's Outing. John Burningham, New York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston 
1971. Book. 

Petunia CRoger Duvoisiri). Weston. Cojin.: Weston Woods Studios. Filmstrip. 
record, and cassettk 

Really Rusie. Pictures. stoW. and lyrics, by Maurice S/.'ndak, Music by Carole King 
Weston, Conn.: Weston Woods Studios. Film. 

Really Rosie. Carole King. Hollywood. Calif,: Ode Records. Record. 

Rosics Walk (Pat Hutchins). Weston. Conn.: Westt)n Woods Studios. Filmstrip. 
record, and cassette> 
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*So Much to Experience. Children's Literature Series. Set 1. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
Six filmstrips, cassettes, records, and teacher's manual 

Tlte Tomten (Astrid Lindgren, illus. by Harald Wiberg). Weston, Conn.: Weston 
Woods Studios. Filmstrip, record, and cassette. 

Where Does the Butterfly Go When It Rains? (May Garelick, illus. by Leonard 
Weisgard), Weston, Conn.: Weston Woods Studios, Filmstrip, record, and 
- , cassette, . - 

Where the Wild Things Are (Maurice Sendak). Weston, Conn.: Weston Woods 
Studios. Filmstrip. record, and cassette. 



\ 
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RESPONSES TO LITERATURE 



V 

ithi 



oung children are anxious to tell us how 
.they feel, what they are curious about, and 
whaf they like and dislike. But we need to listen tp them and to watch them if 
we are to receive their messages. The child who calls out, **Come see my 
rocket," or, "I like this book. 1 want to take it home," uses a very direct way 
of telling us something. Children can also try to tell us something by their 
actions. Sometimes they will come and tug at our clothing. At times a loud 
bang will get our attention, and kt other times just a glance will indicate they 
want to share something with us or want us to come and see what they are 
doiTig^The purpose of this chapter is to encourage adults who work with 
young children to become more aware of how children respond to experiences 
with books both verbally and nonverbally. It is important to try to view thi^^* 
drens responses to books from their perspective — hov^hey seejthe world, 
loo often we are tempted to superimpose our own fee|pgs rfn^our view of 
the world on the child's behavior. 



VVMV bl UDV CHli.lJKhN b KhSPuNbt^b? 



AJuitj, who help piovlJc ^ood Iltciuj)/ cxpci icin..<.ii loi youn^ clilldieO 

uccJ to bcMionceined about how children respond to tKesc experiences. Older 
children can be asked to write about their reactions to literature, or they can 
be questioned about them in an interview, but young children often do not 
possess the necessary writing skills nor are they always ready to answer 
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questions about how they liked a story, poem, or filnni. Because of this, we 
have little organized and public knowledge about the yoting child's reactions 
to books and other media. This lack of knowledgie points up the need to 
develop specific ways of becoming more aware of what children think and 
feel abouft literature. 

Another jeason for seeking this information is the guidance it can give us 
as we look for ways to he^p^individual children from different backgrounds 
experience literature to its fullest; When v^e have specific information about 
individual children's verbal and nonverbal responses to literature, our plans 
for these children can be tailor-made to reflect the individuality of each child. 
The child who respOnds.quietly by inching ever so slowly clqser and closer 
to the storyteller or who rocks back- and forth to the sound of the words is , 
giving some clues as to how he or she is responding at that moment to a 
-iparticular-^^iy. Per^ons4vho-ax:e-a\\fare of the^ put them into 

perspective over many observations can get to know children in more, depth. 
The more knowledge we can gain about children through close attentiop to 
the subtle and not so subtle cues they give, the better able we are to plan for 
them. , 

A final reason for finding ways of becoming more aware of young chil- 
dren's responses to literature is what we learn in the process. What questions 
and new areas for exploration are uncovered when careful attention is given 
to what children say and do in response to bocks? How does the knowledge 
gained by obtaining specific information about these responses influence or 
change how we view children or the literary experiences th^t seem to be 
appropriate fSr them? Does knowing how to obtain information about chil^ 
dren's responses to literature and how to use this information enri2h the 
experience for the youngsters? How do we know? These are but a few of the 
questions which might be raised asjjwe devise ways to learn about children's 
resp6nses to literature and to use the information gained. Just as children are 
encouraged to ask questions, we, too; qiust constantly raise questions about 
our own efforts. 



OBSERVING AND DESCRIBING ^ 



Among the many ways we can alert ourselves to how children are 
responding to literature, one of the most-important is observing, describing,'* 
and recording'what children do and say during and after ^ literary experience. 
However, in order to accurately obtain arid use this information, we need to 
carefully examine the setting in which children qre exposed to literature. We 
also need to acquaint ourselves wjth the various aspects or types of verbal 
and nonverbal behaviors. 

The Setting 

-When-we obseFve-and list^n-te children respond- to the-teUing-ef a-st^ry 

or the showing of a filmstrip or record and slide presentation, we are observ- 
ing their interacting with a part of their surroundings'. Consequently, any 
observations we make of this interaction must take into account the child's 
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surroundings at. that time. Which persons were with the child during the 
story? Was the group large or small? Were there distractions such as persons 
interrupting the stonr or Qu ts[dp nnisps f-hp<- 



: made it difficult to hear at tim e s?. 



Was the place where the children were listening to the story an inviting one 
with comfortable chairs or cushions? Which books, records, or pictures were 
available for children to examine on their own or share with a friend? An- 
swers to these and other questions provide a picture of the setting in which 
the child participated in a literary experience. 



Fig. 38. Counting games 
area natural follow-up 
activity for MoJa Means 
One. (Original in cdlor) 
. Illustrdtion from Moja 
Means One, illustrated by 
Tom Feelings. Copyright 
.' 0}97rby Tom feelings. 
Reprinted. hy permission of 
, — TIieJDial-Pressr^- 



If we are to place our observations of children in the larger context of the 
conditions surrounding them, it might also be helpful tb know such things as 
whether the children felt free to join and leave story time .When they wished' 
Were they asked to join the group a^nd to remain with it untiUhe story was 
finished? If there were follow-up activities, were they planned by an ad{ilt, by 
-both-adult and cMldren, of were thejnsporitaneWs?-F6rexample, if a 
children make a number game such as the one illustrated in Mojo. Means. One 
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> ' . ■ -■ ■ ' • f ' , • • ' ^ ' .J . • ♦ 

' (Feelings, 1 97 1 ; see Fig. 38), did the teacher suggest this follow-up activity or 

did the idea come from the children? If the person doing the observing is also ; . ' 

■ - responsible for the activity, he or she knows the answers to thesg questions; .. ^ ■ , .• 

all -thdt needs to be done when examining the records' of observations is to . 

V. redMl what was planned for and what happened. Jf the o 

the activity, he or she can talkjo' the p^ *♦ 

It might also be helpful to record how the literary experience was pre- * ^ 
sented or provided for. Did an ptlult or older child read a story fiiom a book or • 
\yas the story told with the aid of posters or flannel figures? Did the adult 
invite the children to participate? Were aids such as projectors and recorders 
used? Were children asked for suggestions for' fbllow-up activities? Were they 
asked if they wanted a second telling of the story or showing of the film? 
Answers to these and other questions can help us seie how the;behavior gf 'the 
persori-guidingJ:he^experiencesxan4BflueJice children's resportses to^t . — 

B^ing able to carefully describe the different aspects of the setting in 
which the child experiences literature is one of the prerequisites to obtaining 
and utilizing specific information about children's responses to literature. 
Another prereiquisite is an understanding of (verbal and nonverbal aspects of 
behavior. , . ' 

Verbal Behavior 

We are quite aware that children talk or engage in verbal communica- 
tion. Verbal utterances are readily heard even if a child is not in view of 
another person. However, adults sonrietimes need to be cautioned not to tune 
out talkative youngsters too readily or to forget that some youngsters need to 

be encouraged to express themselves by talking. Even though we are aware .^V 
of verbal communication in that we hear youngsters and generally respond to 
what they say, there are some wgys- of looking at talk that might help us 
listen to and record what the child says. Wexan group a child's verbal com- 
miunication according to the function or purpose it serves. Is it a question*^,n 
interjection, an elaibdfatibn upon' an~ide^^'r"pr "t^ fepetitibri of a phrase of 
^ group of words? In the latter, a child might join in the repeating of phrases^in 
^ a story such as Drummer Hoff (Embevley, 1967). 

It is often helpful to note to whom or to what the child appears to be 
responding. Are the child's comments in response to what another person 
says oi- does during a literary experience or are they in resppnsq to a part of a 
'Story or what a character does or says? To whom does the child address 
comments while he or she is responding to litierature? These questions and 
others provide some guidelines for examining that aspect of a^'child s talk 
which involves other persons or the content of books. 

How often a child speaks and how much is said can be noted as he or she 
responds td a story. We can also look at' when a child responds. Does the 

^ child comment during4^he -experience, ^fler it, -or at both times? Does this 

vary ?vith different kinds of stories? Does the thild ask to take the book home 
; or to make sorr\ething suggested by jthe book? The timing of verbal responses 
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is an individual matter when the climate encourages a child to respond as he 
or she sees fit. Knowledge 'of the child's timing can be helpful in planning 
experiences that give the child time to think or time to respond. 

' M^/zfl^ children talk about in response to literature is also iniportant. Do 
they talk about what is^happemng or what might happen in a story? Do th^y 
add to the story? Do they Yelate ^yhat is happening in the story to themselves? 
Do they comment on things that have happened to them? Do .they commeirt 
on the interests or responses of others in the group? 

Nonverbal Behavior 

' p. 

.Since children's nonverbal behavior also gives clues to how they are 
responding to literature, we need to be as aware of their actions as we are of 
their words. Young children oflerTTeirTis^m'uc^^^^ '^bouf^fhemselves" 
through their actions than they do through'their words, particularly in a set- 
ting where adults expect children to be quiet and pay close attention. Unfor- 
tunately, in such instances the nojayerbal behaviors children exhibit often 
suggest discomfort or dissatisfactibn vvrith their pot being able to express their 
feelings*and reactions aloud. But sometirnes children' who are in a so-called 
quiet situation or quief time communicate much to us non verbally about their 
response to a literary experience. Of cdurse a quiet time is not the only situa- 
tion in which children communicate nonverbally; they also do this while they 
are talking.- 

If we recognize the fact that children use nonverbal behavior to tell us 
much about themselves, then we must become more aware of these behaviors 
and be able to record'them. Grouping together similar kinds of nonverbal 
\>ehaviors is one way of doing this. Nonverbal behaviors may be grouped in 
terms of larger body movements, such as moving, the whole body from one 
place to another, or other movements, such as jumping or clapping hands, in 
which the body is not necessarily moved from orte place to another. Often 
children move their whole body in response to a.book like Sometimes I Darice 
Mountains (Baylor, 1973). A second grouping of smaller bo^y^mov^rifents^ 
includes gestures and facial expressions. Among these are pointing al^^an 
object or person, motioning for someone to come closer, shaking a head yes ov 
no, smiling, frowning, and the like. The facial expressions of children whose 
families have just been joined by a new baby can be noted during the reading 
of a book such as She Come Bringing Me That Little Baby Girl (Greenfield, 
1974). 

In observing nonverbal communicative behaviors, it is helpful to note to 
whom or to what a child responds npnverbally, the manner in which the 
child responds, and the timing of the responses. Notice, for example, whether 
the child imitates actions described and illustrated in a story; comes close to 
the person rjsading the story and helps turn the page; motions for other chil-- 
..dxe.D-,tQ^.ifte^see^^^^ 

wide while hearing or seeing different parts of a story. Another aspect of non- 
verbal communication worthy of note is how a person uses space. During a 
literary experience ,we can observe whether a child gets close to other listeners 
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or sits, separated from them. Does the child like to be close to thelsource of 
the stoty? DdeS'a kindergarten or nursery school child like to be held pn^ the 
adult -s lap While The Knee Baby Qarrell, 1973) is being read? Doesjthe child 



, The nonverbal aspects of a child's response to literature reqmre special 
consideration and attention fof several reasons. Not only do nonverbal behav- 
iors often go' unnoticed, but they often occur simultaneously. For example^ a 
person can moVe from one place to another, motion to another person, and 
smile all at the- same time. Although such a pattern might provide several 
clues to a child's response to literature, it does make, the observation and 
recording of behavior more difficult. Verbal behavior also presents some 
problems in recording, but a person is only capable of producing one verbal 
statement af a time: . , - ^ « ' 

AnjpUiei^speciar^ c^^ in observing nonv erbal responses qf 

children is related to the content, or message; which appears; tD be conveyed. 
A/Vhen we observe youngsters we often have to irifer from what see. That 
is, although ,n6Ti verbal behaviors can tell us much about^a child if properly 
interpreted, they do not often "speak" as clearly .as verbal ones. When a child 
says, **I want you to come and help me read this, book," the message is quite 
clear. However, if a child just motions for you to cpme over, you may not be 
sure at the moment why he or she wants you to come. For this reason 
need to be alert to. the variety of nonverbal behaviors exhibited and where and 
whep theyf^g exhibited. It is also important for observers to try to note a^ 
many behaviors as possible before making judgments about what they might . 
mean. Before leaving this point, it should be noted that some nonverbal 
behaviors do "speak" clearly and leave very little question as to what a child 
is trying to convey, e.g., hands on hips and a firm stomp of the foot. 

\ Alerting the reader to these special consideration^ in observing young- 
sters' nonverbal responses to literature is not meant to discourage focusing on. 
them. On the contrary, awareness, of these considerations should help us 
m^'k^.ritis^j^est use of our observations. Persons who are aware of these 
rSp^i^^^^i^lc^^^ 

expr^sstop^ true feelings. The nonverbal 

aspects of communication can also support and reinforce what children say, 
as well as negate or contradict what they say. For instance, a child who says a 
book such a^The Tyrannosaurus Game (Kroll, 1976) is funny but who did 
not laugh at the huniorous parts wh^ the book was read rt^ight make us 
wonder whether the child really caught the humor in tKe story. The agree- 
ment or lack of agreement, between a person's verbal and nonverbal behavior 
is another aspect to consider when observing and listenfrig to children as 
•they respond to literature. > 

\, • " , 

TECHNIQUES FOR DESCRIBING RESPONSES 

So far; The" need^for becoijiing rtiore" aware of children's responses to 
""literature and some prerequisites for obtaining specific infbrrnation about 
these responses have been discussed. In this section ssbme sample guidelines 
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and observation instruments for describing children's responses to' literature 
are presented.* These instruments were derived frqm -written obse^rvations of 
three, four, and five year olds' responses during a^oup literary experience. 
The follo wing is a description of the .procedures used in developing these, 
instruments. / — ^ ^ — ^ _ 

1. Children in three different ige groupings were obser'ved as they 
engaged in a l||;erary experience (for the m6st part, they listebed to 
a story, being fdld by an adult). ■ . / ' 

2. The observer focused on the nonverbal and verbal behaviors of the 
group as a whole> As communicative behaviors were observed, 
they were described in diary fashion on a^sheet of paper. The ob- 

* server also made notes about the setting in which the storytelling 
took place. 

3. 'After all groups had been observed and behaviors recorded, the 
-written-^observatioiis were examined and behaviors were grouped. 

Nonverbal and verbal behaviors iwere analyzed separately, but the 
observations from all three age groupings were treated as one set of 
behaviors (although there were some differences among the age 
groups, they were not considered in developing these guidelines). 

4. After behavior groupings had been established, they were labeled. 
"Responds to Story," "Comments to Adult," and. the like, with 
specific examples cited under each. These groupings and examples 
became the'nucleus for the observation guidelines. 

5. Spaces for describing the setting and for marking which behaviors 
were observed were added to the groupings, or categories, 'to form 
the guidelines. 

6. These guidelines VN^ere then used to observe youngsters engaged in. 
literary experiences, 

Ptease note that the guidelines presented in this chapter (pp.' 149, 150, and 
151) are not intended to be research tools in the sense that reliability and 

, validity have been established for them. They are offered in the hope that 

.J>er_som.who._are.mni:er^^^ 
dren will become interested in the responses children make to books and that 
the guidelines will generate more speciific knowledge about these responses. 

Suggestions for Using the Obsen^ation Guidelines 

The guidelines have been developed for use either during^ a literary 
experience or fallowing one. Edch of these instrurnents is designed to help the 
observer focus on' verbal arrd nonverbal behaviors. Althougli nonverbal and 
verbal behaviors often occur at the same time, they are separated on the 
form« for the convenience the observer, l"he reader will also note that the 
examples of verbal and nonverbal behaviors are those which were discussed 
earlier in this chapter. In 'each grouping of behaviors there is space for the 

*The material from which these instruments were derived Was obtained through the kind help of 
Susan Akman, Cindy Roach. Marion Leiserson, and Lynne Sherald, teacher? in the Center for 
Young Children, University of Maryland. -t ^ n 
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Guidelines for Observiiig a Child Dutin^{0iierary^ Experience 



The Setting: Date 
Child Observed 



Time 



Place 



Kind of Literary Experience . 



(storytelling, film, etc:) 



Other Persons Present 



General Comments (e.g^. Are. children free to enter and leave group as they wish?) 



Verbal Behaviors 

1 



Check ( \/^) box opposite 
behavior each time it occurs 



Responds to Story ^>g^ 

Asks questions about character, plot, etc. 



ts what ipigKt happen next 
Repeats words, sounds, phrases in story 



Relates what is happening story to own experiences 
Other 



Comments to Adult 



About the story (character, setting, plot, etc.) 


r 






n 






\ ^ About another child's response or behavior 














About own behavior 

(e.g., as child imitates action in book) 














Other 















Comments to Other Child or Chiljiren in Group 



About the story (character, setting, plot, etc.) 














About another child's behavior 














About own behavior 

Other -* 




if 











"GeWaTCornmrm^Thm Do Not Appear to Be Related 
to Story or^ersons in Group (e.g.. "I can't see.*') 
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observer to add other behaviors noticed while working with children. These, 
guidelines should not be considered complete; persons using them are urged 
to revise and add or delete items as they see fit. - ^ 

It is helpful to get information ab5ut the setting each time an observation 
is.~jriade.,J3:ie first secti on of th e-guideli ne s^f o r obser A^ingl.a~^GhM-d4«^^^ 



literary experience contains suggestions for describing the setting. It is 
assumed that similar information will be obtained when observing young- 
sters after a literary exoj^fien 

In using these guidelines, it is suggested that the observer place a check 
(i^ ) in-^he box to thk right of the description of the behavior observed or 
statement heard. WheirN;he observation has been completed, the checks on 
the guideline will tellwhibh behaviors occurred and how often. The format 
for recording may be revised to obtain other kinds of information, such as the 
sequence in which the behaviors occurred. - 

JXjsjmportant to.note that the guidelines as they appear .dp*..npt.h^ye...to 
be used in their entirety. An observer may want to focus on a child's verbal 
^ponses to a story. In that case, only the first grouping of verbal behaviors 
omthe guideline for observing a child during a literary experience will be 
used. Or, if an observer wanted to compare a child's verbal responses during 
a story with those* after a story, he or she would use the "Responds to Story" 
categoiy under "Verbal Behaviors" on the form'foi: observing a child during a 
literary experience and the "Verbal Comments" grouping on the guideline for 



Nonverbal Behaviors (During Story) 



Responds to StoVy 



^Qheck ( ^) box opposite 
behavior each time it occttrs 



Larger Body Movements 

Walks to person holding book, 
or stands looking at book 

Imitates action in story when 
-'Action involves larger bodyTnoveiDents 

Other 



Smaller Body Movernents and Facial Expressions 



Points to illustrations 














Smiles Jaughs 














Opens ey^s wide 














Other ' ' . - ■ ■ *■ ^ - - - 




— 










1 ■ J 


t 
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>w^ciiciai (Nuiivei Dai oenaviors i nai uo i\ot /Appear t 
^ Directed at Another Person or in Response to Story 
^lergrTslijff mgpdsTtronTo geFm 
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after an experience. The observer should feel free to conibine categories or 
use' them, singly as indiviijpal purposes dictate. Also, these guidelines are 
designed to observe a single child, but they can be revised to catch the re- 
sponses of more t^an one, child. 

An o bserver may want to v^atch a child respond to differerft Hterary 
experiepces over a period of time. For example, hov^ does a child respond"^ 
whenThe Five Chinese Brothers (Bishop, 1 93 S) is read and when it is told 
using a flannel, board? An observer may also want to obser^ different chil- 
dren as they respond to the same literary experience, Foi^4nstance, we might 
note how closely children' attend to the turning of pages in a book such as 
Everybody Nefds a 'Rotk {Baylof, 1974) where consecutive step-by-step 
rules for finding a rock are given oajsuccessive pages. 

, ■ ■ • 'd^- i • . ^ 

In addition to noting children s spontaneous responses to literature, we 

can solicit responses in a" variety of ways|^We can j)lan literature activities 
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^ • ;6^lidelines for Observing a Child After a Lfterary Experience 



Child Observed. 



Experience or Experiences Responded tb 
(i.e., title oPbook, filmstrip. etc) 



1 



VerbAf Comments 



Nonverbal Belt^aviors 

Takes bookirom table or book 
Leafs through book with a friend, 
Draws picture like oi|f in the. book. ^ 
Gives book to a friend. 
Makes a macaroni necklace as in book. 



Check ( y) box opposite 
behavior each time it occurs 



Are you ^oing to read that book again? 














May I take the book home with me? 














. I didn't like the film we saw this morning. 










.a 




My mommy bought me that book. 














Let's make a garden like the one in the book. 















Others 













































- 




- 







_ -s -- 

Does creative movements like those in book. 














Tries tricks shown in book or film. 
- -Others 




- - ^ 




..... — . 






::: . . \ 
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that invite children to become actively involved, and we can engage children 
in conversations about books by asking them questions related to the books 
OF other literature' materials. For example, we might include' in a dress-up 
area of th^ classroom a group of books which might encoiirelge childreij to 
engage in dramatic play. Books such as Unde> Christopher's Hat (Callahan, 
1972) and I Like'^Old Clothes (Hobertnan, 1976)^could be presented', and we 
could observe children's responses to these materials. When we discuss with 
a child books such as Nothing Ever Happens on My Block (Raskin, 1966) or 
Puzzles (Wildsmith, 1970), we can get some idea of his or her ability to note 
inconsistehcies.between illustrations and texts and also the ability to pick out 
details in configurations. After having met and talked with a child from 
another part of the country or the world or after having listened to othqr 
students tell about their hobbies or work, children. cpuld be asked to recom- 
mend books they think their guests might eiijoy. We mig^t al^o ask a child 
who has selected a book he or she likes to fikid another most like it and tell 
why it was chosen. For example, if Ouuliver (Kfaus, 1974) is a favorite of a 
child, we might ask him or her to find another book that is mo'st like it. 



EXAMINING AND USING RECORDS QF RESPONSES 

Once children's responses have been recorded, the next step is to care- 
fully examine the records to see what they might suggest for future planning ' 
of literary experiences, as well as for future observing and recording. How 
this is done and the extent to which we do it are determined by our individual 
situations. The following suggestions for examining and applying the iniFor- 
mation gained are offered as starting points. Hopefully, readers will begin to 
develop their own procedures. 

The guidelines for observing that have been presented in this chapter 
tnight be used to gnin some idea ' 1)0-. huich a child responds to literature, 
' ^therhc . shu H r:> inore nonverbal Mian verbal expressions as a response, 
■ luJ whetfier the responses chnT>,s> over\me or n <J '^^:^rent literary experi- 
ences. It a! vVuuld be pos^nn^ lu determine wliether a child usually reacts to 
similar^ eiementsJa_a.,,sixa^Lj^^ 

communicative behaviors to express reactions. If several obs^yatipn's of one ' 
child are made, it would be possible to compare respon.s^s in different set- 
tings. For instance, do a chi4d s responses to In the Night Kitchen (Sendak, 
1970) differ.when he or she hears the story told in a large jgroup and when 
the child and a friend read the book together? If the responses are:.i^^rent, 
how do they differ? An observer could also gain some evidenc^^as^'to how 
aware the child is of dthcrs in the setting: how does he or she respond to 
other s comments about the story and what does he or she. say to others? 

Specific information about children's responses to literature can help us 
plan better for individual children. Ajs a result of becomirig more ||v^r^%f.a 
child^s verbal and nonverbal responses, we might knowJ^etter whai^l^T^g^ild ^ 
is interested in. Irkes or dislikes, doesn^t undeifstand, and wpuld likeT^now 
more about. Careful observation of c h ildper^-a W helps to reveal whdV;,1^ey 
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bring to. a literary experience iand what they take from it. How do they re- 
"spondvtiiifiuinor, to sadness, to excitement in books? ' 

Inlradition to helping us improve the quality of literary experiences, 
information about children's responses to literature can. guide us in fevisiiig 
procedures for becoming more aware of these respons^es.^ As observational 
guidelines are used, the need to revise them becomes apparent .New forms 
may need to be developed, and with new forms come new questions — 
questions which can extend our horizons and those of the children. The 
appreciation of literature by young children should have no bounds. Studying 
the ways ^oung children respond to literature and incorporating that knowl- 
edge into classroom practice make possible a inpre intimate matching of 
books and children, thus improving the chances that each ericountej children 
have with literature will lead them tc^a deeper appreciation of it. • 



" CHILDREN'S BOOK REFERENCES 

6ayIor, Byrd. Everybody Needs a Rock. Hius. by Peter Pamall. Scribner, 1^74. 

Sometimes I Dance Mountains. IIlus. by Ken Longtemps. Photographs 

by Bill Sears. Scribner, 1973. . 

Bishop, Claire Hucket. The Five Chinese Brothers, lllus. by Kurt Wiese. Coward, 
1938. 

• Callahan, Dorothy. Under Christopher's Hat. Scribner, 1972. 

Emberley, Barbara. P-. - ler Hoff, IlIus. by Ed L:mberley. Prentice-Hall^ 1967. PB. 

Feelings, Muriel. Muja Means One: A Swahili Counting Book, lUus. by Tom Feelings. 
Dial, 1971. ' ^ 

Greenfield, Eloise. She Come Bringing Me That Little Baby Girl, lllus. by Step- 
toe. Li ppincott. 1 074 I 

Hoberman, i>^ai \hn ; L.j^e Old Clopie^ . lUus. Dy Jacqueline Chwast. Knopf, 1976. 

Jarrell, Mary. The Knee Baby. lllus. by Symeon Shimin. parrar, 1973. 

Kraus, Robert. Owliver. lllus. by Jose Axuego and Axiane Dewey. Windniill/Putton, 
1974. 

^ KrnH, Rtpvpn. Thp.^T^rqp^nsau^ Tomle de P'aola. Holiday House, 

1976. - ~ : 

Raskin, Ellen. Notfiing Ever Happens on My Block. Atheneum, 1966. PB: Scholastic 
Book Services. 

Sendak, Maurice, In the Night Kitchen. Harper, 1970. 

Wildsmith, Brian, Bnan Wildsmith's Puzzles. Watts, 1970. 
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Goodlad, John I., and M, Frances Klein. Looking Behind the Classroom Door, 2nd 
ed. Wpithington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones Publishing, 1974. 
A general overview of observing in schools. . 

Hennings, Dorothy Gr^nt. Smiles. Nods, and Pauses: Activities to EnHch Children 's 
CommuniCatipn Skills, Nev^ York: Citation Press, 1974. 

Hu€k, Charlotte S. Children's Literature in the Elementary School, 3rd ed. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1976. 



Undberg, Lucile, and Rita Swedlow. Early Childhood ' Education: A Guide Jor 
Observation and Participation, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1976. 
Chapter 16 deals specifically with books and stories. 

Lundsteen, Sara W, Children Learn to Communicate, Englewood Cliffs, N T • 
Prentice-HaU, 1976, ' • v - . ' '/ 

Observation of children's responses is highlighted throughout this lan- 
guage arts text. 

Purves, Alan C, and Richard Beach, Literature and the Reader: Research in Re- 
sponse to Literature. Reading Interests, and the Teaching of Literature 
. Urbana, UL: National Council of Teachers of English, 1972. 

Roderick J^s$ie A:, Diane M. Lee, and Louise M. Berman. Observation: Basis for 
Planning, Implementing^ and Evaluating, Occasional Paper 16. College 
Park, Md.: University of Maryland, C^ter for Young Children, 1975. 

Contains a variety of observational guidelines developed' in the Center for 
Young Children. 

t-- 

Ross, Ramon R. Storyteller. Columbus^Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1972. 

, Chapter 2, "People to^ People," has suggestions for observing a person 
telling a story. - . , 

Tliompson, James. Beyond Words: IVonverbpl Communication in the Classroom 
^ New York: Citation Press, 1973. . 

White, Mary Lou. Children's Literature: Criticism and Response ^Coliimbus, Ohio- - 
Charles E. Merrill, 1976. . 

Chapter 5, "Helping Children Respond to Literature," as well as the other 
chapters, contains practical suggestions and activities. 



100 BEST BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
. FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
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1. he idea for identifying a basic collection of 
JL good books for young children was pre- 
sented early in the discussion of the Committee on Literary Experiences for 
Preschool Children. We wanted to share with others the specific books that 
we had used to bring a light to children's eyes and that warmed children's 
^learts and our own. We wanted to tell others about certain books that were 
perennial favorites with children from many different backgrounds. As we 
each submitted our lists, certain authors' names reappeared, ©ne perdbn 
would like Ezra Jack Keats's The Snowy Day best, whereas another wojiild 
like Whistle for Willie best. Finally, we decided to list outstanding autnors 
and each of their books that we have found to be most popular with young 
children. There are a few authors for whom only one book is listed, but the 
>«feppeal of that one book was such that it is included Here. ^ 

The list of authors cited here can serve as a basic guide for selecting 
books for young children. Their work has consistently reflected both quality 
and appeal for children. It is highly probable that other work these peo{)le> 
^ilJ reflect a similar quality and appeal. -^ip 

Sor^e books on the list are particularly appropriate for certain activities. 
We do not think of reading Wanda G^g's Million^ of Cats without asking 
children to join in on the refrain. We have indicated possible activities for 
specific books. You will think of many other ways to enhance children's - 
appreciation of good books. Your primary task is to get children and books 
together. . • 
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Aldis, Dorothy. All Together: A Child's Treasury of Verse- lilus. by Marjorie 
Flatk, Margaret Frieman, and Helen Jameson! Putnam, 1952. 

A collection of 144 poems for young children. If you read aloud 
from it of-ten, chilcfcen will waijit to r^ad it alone. 
. T See also: 'Favorite^ Ppems of Dorothy Aldis: Putnam, 1970. 

Adams, Adrienne, illus. ^^/ahse/ a«d Gtttel Trans, by Charles Scribner, Jr. 
Scribner, 1975. ■ ^ 



Both thc-rct c lU i ng and 'the Ulus fa-atiops-are-espdriaHy^ o d in this- 

edition of a favorife tale. Read aloud, dramatize, make at gingerbread 
' house. \ ^ , ' i-'^ ' s ^ 

See also: Th^hoemaker and the Elves. Scribner, I960. PH. 

Tson, Brian^C^^.^ and Cust<irdM\)^s, by Helere Oxeriburv. Morrow, 

f 1975V T' - . . * - . • ' ' ^ ' 

A jneW fcollectioii of well-ittustrhted Mother- t^oose. .For reading 
aloud. and reading alone; V *° ' ^ 

Alexander, Martha. 5ofcos Dream. Dial, 1970. PB: Scholastic Book Services. 

A wordless book that young children- can .-ndad alone. Tape record 
children's versions of the §tory. ■■ ^ \ * • 
See also: ril Protect You from the Jnngle" Beasts. Dial, 1973. 
• Nobody Asked Me If I Wdnted a Baby Sistkr. Dial, .1971, 

Out, Out, Out. Dial, 1968. .^ /' ' , 

Anno,, Mitsumasa. Anno's Alphabet: AnAMenture in Imagination Crowell 
1975. ' ' ' ' . 

Letters of the alphabet look as if they >yere made of wood, with eaqh 
represented by a large, clear, but unuSu^ objigct on a facing page.: The 
borders of the- pages contain many other objects representing^ each 
letter, but tfiey require careful se;arching. - - 

Bemelmans, Ludwig. Madeline. Viking, .1939. *PB. ■ 

Madeline is the smallest of tile twelve little girls, in two straight 
lines, whp live in Miss Clavel's boarding school. Her surprise appen- 
dectomy makes her the envy of the other girls. An old favorite with 
rhyming text and Beme|inans' expressionrstic and child-like .water 
color illustrations. Read aloud. 

See also: Madeline and the Bad Hat. Viking, 1956. PB. 
Madeline in London. Viking, 1961. PB: 
Madeline 's Rescue. Viking, 1 953. PB. 

Bodecker, N. M. It's Raining Said John Twaining. Atheneum, 1973. 

Danish nursery rhymes translated and illustrated by Bodecker. 
Chfldren will join in after. hearing them a few times. 

Brown, Marcia, Tke Three Billy Ggats. Gruff. Harcourt, 1957. PB. 

The traditional tale of the three goats Who had to outdo the troll to 
get to the good grass on the hillside. Brown's crayon and gouache 
illustrations seem just right for a Norwegian countryside. Lends itself 
to dramatization. ^ 
'■■0 ^ 1 O ! " " ' 
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..'V^ee also: All Butterflies. Scribner, 1974v * • \ " 

' : " The Bun: A Tale from Russia. Harconrt, 1972, ' 

How;, ///>po. Scribner, 1969: PB. 
Once i3 Mouse, Scribner, 1961, 
Stone Soup. Srribner. 1947. PB. 

Brown, Margaret Wise. Four Fur Feet. lllus.;.|ai^ Rerny Charlip. Addison- 
Wesley, 1961. 

All that is shown of the animal in this story is its four fur feet. As it 
walks around the world, the reader must turn the^book in order that 
the feet stay at the top of the page (and on the top of the earth). Repe- 
tition of the refrain is good for choral speakirtg. 
See also: Coof/might Moon. Illus. by Clement Hurd. Harper, 1947. 

The Important BcTok: IWus. by Leonard Weisgard. Harper. 
1949. 

Nibble, Nibble. Illus. by Leonard WeisgarcL Addison- 
Wesley, 1959. 

The Runuwuy Bunny. Illus. by Clement Murd. Harper, 
i 1942, 1972. 

Buckley, Helen E. Grandfather and I. Illus. by Paul Galdone. Lothrop, 1959. 

A young boy and his grandfather like to take walks together 
because neither is in a hurry. The feeling of love for and enjoyment of 
eiach o'^t'l^r permeates the story. Read aloud. Discussion..^ 
See also: CrandwJfth^r and i Illu3. by Paul Galdone. Lothrop, 196 1 . 

Michaels Brave. Illus. by Emily A.McQuUy. Lothrop, 1971. 
My Sister and /. Illus. by Paul Galdone. Lothrop, 1963. 

Burningham, John. Mr. Gumpi/'s Outing. Holt, 1971. 

Mr: Gumpy agre^^s to take two children and a variety of animals for 
a ride in "his boat but vyarns each not to do certain things. ^All do ju^t 
what they were not to do, t'he boat tips, they all get wet, and Mr. 
Gumpy good naturedly invites them all to his home for tea. Repetitive 
plot is good for a flannel board story. 
See aiso: Mr Gumpy's Motorcar. Macmillan, 1975. 
Seasons Bobbs-Merrill, 1*970. 
John Burningham s ABC. Bobbs-Merrill, 1967. 

Burton, Virginia Lee. Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel. F ioLrghtop, J,939. 

Mike Mulligan and his steam shovel Mary Ann find a ne^ joif.OTcr 

modern engines replaee_,stearn ,sho>/els'-^*Read aloud. Create alt^nate 

endings. , > ^ ' 

See'iilso: Kuty and the Big finow/lloughton, 1943. PB. 

The tittle House. Woughions 194^, ' \ 

' " • ^ ' r, ' - 

Carle, F:ric. The Very Hungry Caterpillar Collins-Worjd, 1970. 

A caterpillar eats" its vyay through the days of 'the week ap^ through 

the pages of the book. The vivid use of color and bold design pl-us the 

'holes left by the hungry caterpillar invite children's participation. 

See also:-* bo You'Want to Be My Friend? Crowell, 197 1 . 

2; .3 ^o Z^>o. Collins-World, 1968. - ■ a- ' 
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Clifton, Luciile. 5ome of the Days of Everett Anderson. lUus. by Evaline 
Ne^s. Holt; 1970. PB. • . 

A book of poems about a week in the life of active six-year-old 
Everett Anderson, who is "black and runs and loves to hop.^' Read 
. ^ aloud'. Discussion. • 

. ^ See also: The Soy Who Didn't^ Believe in Spring. Illug. by Brinton 
Turkle. Dutton, 1973. 
^ . My Brother Fine with Me. Illus. by Moneta Barnett. Holt 

. / 1975. , • . 

Cohen, Miriam. Will I Have a Friend? lilus.^by Lillian Hoban. MacmiHan 
1967. PB. 

A preschooler's concern for finding a friend during his first day in 
school. Srtuations appear true to what actuaHy happens in many pre- 
school programsJaj^aloud. Discussion. 

See also; Best FnSHflllus. by Lilliart Hoban. Macmillan. 1971'. PB." 

de Angcli. Marguerite. BooTof Nursery and Mother Goose Rhymes Double-^ 
day. 1953. 

Hundreds of favorite verses irt a beautifully illustrated book. Read 
• . aloud. Choral speaking. Dramatize. Browning. 

de Paola, Tomie. Strega Nona. Prentice-Hall, 1975. \^ 

Strega Nona s magicchant is ovei'hieard and misused, which creates 
a disaster. Read aloud. Cook spaghetti. Dramatize, 
"^ec also: C/iar/;e A^^e^/s a C/oa^. Prentice-Hall' 1974. 
The Cloud Book. Holiday House, 1975. 

Watch Out for Chicken Feet in Your ^oup. Prentice-Hall 
197^ 

dc Regniers. Beatrice Schenk. May I Bring a Fnend? lllus. by Beni Montresor 
' Athcncum. 1964. PB, • - 

^ A boy is invited to hq,ve tea with the "king and queeri. and each time - 
he goes, he takes a different animal friend, most of whom perform * 
funny antics, lUustrations reserpble stage settings and are arranged so^ 
the readers can anticipate whkh .Tjiend cqmes next. RHymed text is 
good for choral speaking. ' * , 

See also: A Little House of Your Own. lllus. by Irtne Haas Harcourt 
1955. . . ^ ' , ,f 

Phems Children Will Sit Still For. Citation. 1969. RB: 
Scholastic Book Services,' 
■ 0 ■ * . • ^ 

Domanska. Janma. I'he Turnip. Macmillan," 1969. PB. - ' ' »\ 

- A great deal of help is needed to harvest a turnip. Surprisingly, a 
tiny bird makes the difference. Compare with ^ther versions of.the^ 
sarne talc. / . , - ^ 

See^also: Div. Dan, Don, It's Chnstnfas. Greenwillow, 1975. ^' 
I Saw a Ship a-Sailmg. MacmiWan, 197^, 
If'^ll the Seas Were One Sea^. Macmillan, 1 97 1. . 
5^mi7 /^,\ Greenwillow, ]97v^6. 

What Do You See 7 MacmiWan, ] 97 4, > ! ■ 
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Duvoisin, Roj^r^ Pe^i^n/a, Knopf, 195^ 

PetfUnia learns that it takes more than carrying a iDOok around t6 
make one wise. Read aloud. 
See also: Petunia, I Love You. Knopf, 1965, 
^' I? Petunias Treasure. Knopf, 1975. 

Veronica. Knopf, 1961;-lPB. 

Emberley, Barbara. Drummer Hoff, Illus. by Ed Emberley. Prentice-Hall/ 
1967. PB. 

Written in repetitive verse; tells of the firing of a cannon and the 
events leading up to it. This^-book is excellent for yo.un^5jr^ders and 
T| listeners and for joining in on the refrain. ' 'n^'if 

See also: Simon's Song. Illus. by Ed'Emberley. Prentice-Hall. 1969. 
PB. 

Emberley. Ed. London Bridge Is Falling Down. Little, 1967. 

The familiar nursery song is presented with lively illustrations that 
v^ill invite children to sing along. 

Ets. Marie Hall. Plai/ with Me. Viking, 1955. PB. ^ 

The animals run qway when the little girl tries to catch therri. but 
they come back when she sits quietly. Dramatize. 
, See also: Gilberto and the Wind. Viking. 1963. PB. 
/« ^/^£,fores^ Viking. 1974- PB. 
Talking without Words. Viking, 1968. 

Feelings. Muriel. Mo^a Means One: A Swahili Counting Book. Illus. by Pom 
Feelings. Dial. 1971. 

The numbers from one to ten in Swahili (and English, of course). 
Designed to acquaint children with life in a West African country. 
Develops concepts of numbo^s. 

See also: Jumbo Means Hello: A Swahili Alphabet Booh Illus. by Tom 
Feelings. Dial. 1974. 

Fisher. Ailcen. Crichet in a Thicket Illus. by I^'odor Rojankovsky. Scribner. 
1963. Pll . ' ' *- 

A col lection of nature poems' for young children. • Read aloud, read 
alone, and read together. 

See also: Feathered Ones and- Furry. Illus. by Eric Carle. Crowell. 

1 97 1 . . ■ • ^ ; 

Going Barefoot. Illus^by Adrienne Adams. Crowell, I960. 
' I Like IVt^a^/i^r. Illus. by Janina Doman^ka.^Cro'^Vell. 1963. 

In One Dodr and Out the Othar: A Book of Po(?m5. -Illus. by 
^ Lillian Hoban. CroWell. 1969. ^ - ' ^ 

Jn the' Middle of the\.Night. Illus. by Adrienne Adams.. 
(Crowell. 1965. 

In the Woods, in the Meadow, in the Sky. Illus. by Margot 

Tomes. Scribner. 1965. 
Listen Rabbit. Illus. by Symeon Shimin. Crowell, 1964. 
s 
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The Ways of Animals. Bowmar, 1973, Ten books ^ ten film- 
. » ^ • strfps, cassettes orrecords, and te^chfer's^^^^ s - 

Wh^re.Does Everyone Go? Ill usV by Adrienne Adaitis.. 
. > ■ . Crowdl, 1961. , , ' - 

'T^lack.cMarjorie. Ask Mr, Bear, Macmillan, 1932, 1958. PB,' ^ . .i.^,. 

' ' D&f>n^^£sks the:advice of ^ succession of animals as. he trie^ to 
" decide on a bif^^^^present for his nriother. Finally Mr. Bear .provWe^ 
an acceptable ansvo^^'-a big blri^hday^ei^ hug. The surprise ending, 
and the repetitive plot makelhis^a^ood one for the flannel board. 
See also: The Story about^ Ping. Ill usv by^' Kurt Wies^e, Viking, 1933 
PB, . , ' 

Freeman. Don. Dandelion, Viking. 1964. PB, • 

Dandelion, a lion with a most expressive face, is invited to a come- 
as-you-are party, but rather than following this suggestion, he gets a 
haircut, buys new clothes, and ia subsequently not recognized by the 
hostess. A rainstorm restores his usual lookj, and'Dandelion learns to 
be himself. Rea'd aloud. Discussion. • ^ 
See also: Corduroy. Viking. 1968. PB. 
Mop Top, Viking. 1955. PB. 

Quiet! There s a Canary in the Library, Golden Gate. 1 969, 
Gag. Wanda. Millions of Cats. Coward, 1928. 

' A lonely little old man goes off to find a cat for himself and his 
lonely wife. He returns with "hundreds of cats, thousands of cats, 
millions and billions and trillions of cats." A terrible fight eliminates 
all but one. Told in the style of a folktale, the repetition of the refrain 
invites participation. 
See also: Nothing at All. Coward. 1928, 

Galdone. Paul, The Frog Prince. McGraw. 1975, 

Galdone has illustrated nfiany of the favorite old tales. Many can be 
dramatized.' compared with other versions pf the tales, and don^ on 
the flannel board. All should be read aloud often. 
Sec also: The Gingerbread Boy, Seabury. 1975, 
Henny Penny. Scaburv. 1968. 
The Ho use J hat Jack Built. McGraw. 1961, " 
^ The Little R^d Hen Seabury. 1973. PB: Scholastic Book 
Services. 

Little Red Riding Hood. McGraw. 1974. 
, ^Thc Old\\/oman and Her Pig. McGraw. 1960, 

The Three Bears. Seabury. 'l972, PB: Scholastic Book 
Services. 

The Ihree Billy Goats Gruff. Seabury. 1973. 
The Three Little Pigs. Seabury. 1970, 

CiciseL Theodor S. [ I3r. Seuss] , Hortoti Hatches the^Egg. Rcindom, 1940, • 

Morton, the elephant who is 100 percent faithful, sits on tlic egg of 
lazy Mai'^v as promised, and despite many trials and tribulations, he 
successfully hatches an elephant bird. Read aloud. Children will pick 
up the repetitive refrain. 
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.. See also: AndH<o Think TTtat I Saw It on Mulberry Street. Vanguard, 

1937?v ■ . ' ' 

/ r ' Five: Hundred Hats of Barthqlomew Cubbins, Vangaavd,' 
» J; '^ ^ ^ 1938. ' 

Horton Hears a Who. Random, 1954. 

Gi'nsburg, Mirra. Mushroom m^ihe Rain, Illus, by Jose Aruego and Ariane 
Dewey. Macnnillan, 1,974, . • ^ 

' The mushroom grows to provide shelter for all the animals who 
want jto get in out of the rain. Compare with Tresselt's The Mitten. 
See also: The Chick and the Duckling. Illus. by Jose Aruego and » 
Ariane Aruego, Macmillan, 1972. 

Goodall, John S, Nfl^^^^A^y A^ancy. Atheneum, 1975, 

Nancy was supposed to be the flower girHn her sisters wedding, 
but she finds more interesting things to do. A wordless book good for 
storytelling. Tape record children's versions of the story. 
See also: /ac)^(9. Harcourt, 1971. 

the Adventures of Paddy Pork. Harcohri, \9^S. 

The Midnight Adventures of Kelly, Dot and ' Esmeralda. 

Atheneutn, 1972, 
Paddy's Evening Out. Atheneum. 1973, 
Shrewbettma's Birthday. Harcourt, 1971. 

Greenfield, Eloise. She Come Bringing Me That Little Baby Girl. IJIus. by 
John Steptoe. Lippincott, 1974, 

Sibling rivalry is portrayed anew as a boy dislikes the attention 
paid to his new sister. Finding out. that his mother was once a baby 
girl helps the boy overcome the resentment. Natural black dialect" is 
used to express a univei'&aj feeling. Read aloud. Discussion, 

Hill. Elizabeth Starr. Evan's Corner, Illus. by Nand/ Grossman. Holt, 1967. 

PB. * . 

A young boy s need to ^stabl^sh a place of his own in a crowded 

^^apartment. Plan" your own private place. Compare with de Regniers' 

A Little House of Your Own. 

V 

Hoban, Russell. A Birthday for Frances. Illus. by Lillian Hoban. Harper, 
1968. 

Frances suffers pangs of j^^ousy when the family prepares tcK^ 
celebrate her little sister's birthday; spending two whole allowances 
for a j^ift is almost more than she can bear. Read aloud. Discussion. 
See also: A Baby Sister for Frances. Illus. by Lillian Hoban. Harper. 

1964. • ' ' " ■ . 

A Bargain for Frances. Illus. .by Lillian Hoban. Harper,^ 

r97a ' ' ... 

Bedtime for prances. Illus. by Garth Williams. Harper, 
I960. 

Hest Friends for' Fnuices Illus. by Lillian Hoban. Harper. 
1969. 

Bread and lam fL)r Frances. Illus, by Lillian Hoban. Harpei, 
1964, PB: Scholastic Book Services, 

l(j9 ■ 
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• Plain yvhite frames invite the viewer to predict .what lies on the next 
page and to viejv again the one just passed.* 
» ^ See also: Big Ones, Little Ones. Greenwillow, 1976. 

Circles. Triang lei and Squares, Macmillan, 1974. 

Count and See Macmillan. 1 972, PB. 

Dig, Dnli.Dump, Fill. Greenwillow, 1975, 

Over, Under, and Through and Other Spatial Concepts. 

Macmillan. 1973. 
Push ^Pidl Empty Full: A Book of Opposites. Macmillan, 
• 1972. RB. 

Shapes and Things. Macmillan. . 1 970. 
' H//?ere/s./3f/Macmillan. 1974. ' f 

Hogrogian. Nonny. One Fine Day, Macmillan. 1971. PB, 

The fox gets his ta;l chopped off for drinking the old woman's milk. 
He travels far„before he can find anyone to cooperate in helping him 
get his tail back. Plot th^) action. Make a mural. Dramatize. 
See also; Rchster Brother, Macmillan. 1974. " ^ 

. % 

MutcJnins. Pat. Rosie's. Walk, Maci^lan. 1968. PB. 
^ RbsJe s life is charniedv|yr every time the fox tries to catch her some 

. fortunatr^cCident preveri!^ him. Rosie saunters happily along with a 
, twinkl^' in her eye that s*^ests she planned all the "accidents."^ Plot 
, the action. Drarhatize. ."-^^^ y. - 
See also: Changes, Ch(^l^}AdiGm\\\an, 197^1. PB. 

Clocks and Mote Clocks. Macmillan. 1970. PB. 
Don^t Forget the Bacon. Greenwilldw, "1976. 
GcW^/^A/ Oa7....Macmillan. 1972. PB. 
The Surpnse Party. Macmillan. 1969. PB. 

Titch. Macwillan. 1971. PB. 
y» " ' ^ 

Jeffers. Susan. Three Jovial Hunts^mcn: A Mother Goose Rhyme. BraAurv. 
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The 'hree hunters do not see all the anirrials hidden in the forest but 
children will find them; Read aloud, Read alone. 
See also: All the Pretty Horses. Macmillan. 1974. 

Johnson. Crock^jljt. Harold and the Purple Crayon, Harper. 1955. 

'Harold solves his problems *by drawing himself a make-believe 
/ wosi)^^ with his purple crayon. Storytelling. RollermQvie. " 
^ See also: A Picture for Harold's Room. Harper. I960, PB: Scholastic 
Book Sei vices. ' ' - 

Keats. Kzrajack. The^Smncy Day Viking. 1962. IPB. ' , % 

Peter is a black child having fun in the snow, experimenting with 
making tracks, angels, and snovymen. He yiscovers the snowball he 
saved has melted. \ ^ . * • , 

See also: C(;c/c//e.s'. Macnfiiilan. 1970.'PB, 

///. Cut. Macmillan. 1970. PB. • ' ' ■ 

Lome. Greenwillow. 1 975.. 

A- 
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Fe^ 5/zow;/Macmillan, 1972. PB;^' . 
' ' Peter's Chair. UaTper, 1967. ' f ' ' 

Whisile for Willie. Viking, 1964. PB. 

Kellogg, SiQven' There Was an Old Woman. Parents, 1974. 

A humorous version of a favorite song. This cumulative tale can be 
told with a flannel board. Sing along. 

Kent Jack, r/z^fl/a/z. Parents^, 1970. - , . ^ 

/ A story for kid§ whp think that^nobody pays, any attention to them. 
Billy doesn't think anybody has tij^e for him; in fact, he thinks he.naust 
be a Blah. So Billy creates a whole army of Blahs and has great fun. 
See also: The Egg Book. Macmillan, 1975, 

The Fat Cat: A Danish Folktale. Parents, 1971. PB: Scho- 
lastic Book Services. 

Kraus, Robert. Whose Mouse Ar^ Vx>u? lllus. by Josre . Aruego. Macmillan, 
1970. PB. 

A simple rhyming story in which a mouse answers questions about 
his missing family. Children give his answers after the first reading. 
^ See also: Herman the Helper. lllus."^by Jose Aruego ^nd Ariane 
.5^ Dewey. Windmill, 1974. 

Leo the Late Bloomer^ Illus. by Jose Aruego. Windmill, 
1971, PB. 

Milton the Early Riser. Illus, by Jose Aruego and Ariane 
^ Dewey, Windmill, 1972. 

Three Friends. Ulus. by Jose Aruego and Ariane Dewey. 

' Windmill, 1975. 
^ ■ 

Krauss, Ruth. The Carrot See^. Ulus. by "Crockett Johnson. Harper, 1945. 
PB: SchoMstic Book Services. 

A simple story of a child planting'a seed which no one else believes 
will come up. The surprising climax restores faith. Songs, repetition, 
BanncI board story, drarriatization follow the reading. 
Sec also: The backward Day. Illus. by Marc Simont. Harper, 1-950. 
^ ^ A Hole Is to Diy Illus. by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 1952. 
A Very Spevjut Ifousc Illus, by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 
1.953' 

Kuskin, Karla, The Rose on My Cake. Harper, 1964. 

Whimsical poetry with simple line drawings. Read aloud <^;hoicil 
speaking. ** • 
See also: Just L^ke Everyone Else. Harper, 1959. 

.Langstaff,fJoJin. Over in the 'Meadow. IHus. by Feodor Kojankovs4;y. Har- 
court, l^^fPB. * * - ^ 

' Numl^^Ppbncept^ are presented in verse and song. Read and sing 
along, ■ ■ ' 

See also: Froc^'Went a' Courtm. Illus. by Feodor Rojankovsky, Har- 
court, ^1955. PB. . . ^ • 

Oh. A-Hunting We Will Go. Illus. by NanCy Winslow Par- 
ker. Atheneumrl974^ 
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he%an,]o^nH" Emily and the Kilunky Baby ah 

Martha Alexander. Dial, 1972/ ' ^.■■y.r . 

Emily's parents are divorced and her mother is too busy to play witH 
her. She runs awaS^ from home with her klunky baby brother hoping 
to find-therr daddy. Discussiob^ Read aloud. 
See also; 5e^«jfie.. Illus. by Don Bologhese. Dial, f964. - 

Benjie on His Own. liluis. by Don Bolognese. Dial, 1970l 
-^^ ' Day,,Jllj[is. by Robert Weaver. Dial 1971. 

j . / Liiidgren, Astrid. 77i£ rom/e«: Illus. by 'Harald Wiberg. Caw^ ' 
' : The Tomten is a troll who wanders around the farm/ seen only by 

, . • anin^als^ never by peopl^ In the cold df winter he reassures the ani- 

• ' mals that spring will come, repeating (he same refrain. Choral 

speaking. 

"Sec also: The Tomten and the Fox. lllus. by Harald Wiberg. Coward, 
1966. ' . 

Lionni, Leo. Swixnmy. Pantheon, 1963. 

Swimmy helps the other little fish by showing them how to swim 
together to escape from'the big fish. Mobiles, murals. Creative dra- 
matics. ' . , . 
See also: Alexander and the Wind Up Mouse. Pantheoi^^ 1 969. PB. 
Fish is Fish. Pantheon, 1970. PB. ' ^ 
Frederick. Parjth^n, 1967. 

Little Blue and Little Yellow. Astor-Honor, 1 959. 
I , Pezzetirj^. Pantheon, 1975. : ' . 

Lobel, Arnold. Frog and Toad Together. Harper, 1972. 

Ajn easy to-read story with' lots of Jiumor and characterization. 

9ee also: Frog and Togd Are Friends. Harper, 1970.' 

^ Hansel and GreteL Delacorte, 1 97 1 . / , ] 

Mouse Tales. V^arper. 1972. . - 

Owl at Home. Harper, 1975. 

McCloskey, Robert, Make Way for Ducklings. Viking, 1941. PB.' 

A mother and father mallard must find a new home in the city for 
their family of ducklings. On the way to their island io t^hc Charles 
River, the ducks stop traffic with the aid of a frn^ndfy po^icepnan. Read 
aloud. 

See also: Bluehen'ics for Sal . \/\k\r\g. 1948. PB 

'■ One Morning in Maine. Viking^l952. RB. 

McCord, David. Every Time I Climb a Tree. Illus. by Marc Simont. -Little 
1967. ^ , 

Twenty-five poems in picture book format, including 'The Pickety 
. • ' ^ Fence/' *'Pad and Pencil," and "This Is My Rock. . 
^ ^ See also: Star-in the Pail, lllus. by IVfarc Simont. Little, 1975. 

/ Mansiiall, James. George and Martha. Hougl^ton, 1972. PB. 

A series of stories- ^bout- t\«uo grea^hippopotamus chums. Create 
f . ^ new stories about George anci Martha. 
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See also: George and Martha Encore. Houghton, 1973, _ 
. T/z^ Gwes^. Houghton, 1975. . . , 

• Yummers, Houghton, 1973. 

Massie, Diane. Dazzle. Parents, 1969^ 

A magnificent peacock who proclaims hipiself lord o^the jungle is 
challenged by the lion. Creatfve dramatics. 
See also: Walter Was a Frog. Scribner, 1970, 

Matthiesen, Thomas. ABC: An Alphabet Book. Piatt and Munk, 1^968. 

An alphabet boolc illustrated with simple color photographs of 
common everyday objects. 

See also: Things to See: A Child's World of Familiar Objects. Piatt 
and Munk, 1966, 

Mayer, Mercer. Frog, Where Are You?Dia\, 1969. 

One of several wordless books about Frog. Create new stories. 
See also: A Boy, a Dog, and a Frog. Dial. 1967. 
Frog Goes to Dinner, Dial, 1974. 

One Frog Too Many (with Marianna Mayer). Di^. 1975. --^ 

Milne. A. A. When We Were Very Young. Illus. by E. H. Shepard. Dutton, 
1924.PB:DelL 

A collection of poems written for ^he author's son. Favorites for 
men|3rization. 

See also: No.iv We Are Sux. Dutton. 1927. PB: Dell. 

,Minarrk. Else Holmelund. Little Bear. Illus. by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 
1957. ' . ' 

'A collection of four J^tories: Little Bear plays in the snow, makes 
"birthday soup/* pretends to go to the moon, and finally talks with his 
mother at bedtime. , ^ 

See also: Father Bear Comes Home. Illus. by Maurice Sendak, 
Harper. 1959.^ " . ^ 

A Kiss for Little Bear. Illus. by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 
1968. 

[jttle Bear's h'ncnd. Illus. .by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 
1960. 

Little Beat >> Vu^it. Illus. by ]\4aunce Sendak. Harper, 1 96 1. 
Moscl, Arlene. Likki Tikki Leniho Illus. by Blair Lent.. Holt. 1968", 

Tikki Tikki remb?)^s long name pearly costs him his life in this tale 
which explains why Chinese name? are now so short. Choral speak- 
ing. Creafive dramatics. 

See also: The Funny Little Woman. Illus. by Blair Lent. Dutton, 1972. 

Munari, Bruno. Bruno Munari's ABC. Collm^-World. I960.' 

- Imaginative interpretation of the letters of the alphabet in large, 
clear pictures. Find the tiny fly which creeps onto pages that ^re not 
his own. . 

See also: Animals for Sale. World Publishing. 1957. 

The Birthday*Present. \Nov\d Publishing, 1959. 
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fi^woM^/n^n's Zoo. Collins-World, 1963/^ ' 
. The Circiis in the Mht, Collxns-Wor^^^^ 

th^ Elephants Wish. World Publishiiig, 1959. 

Tic, Tac^ and Toe, ColHiis- World, 1970. 

Whos There? Open the Door. World Publishing, 1^57. 

Ness, Evaline. Sank, Bangs and Modnshine. Holt, 1966. PB. 

Sam (Samantha) has a cat' named Bangs who talks to her. Moon- 
shine is the word for all the fibs Sam tells herself. One day her ivioon- 
shine tale causes real trouble. Read aloud. Discussion. , 
See also: Amelia Mixed the Mustard, Scribner, 1975. 

Do You Have the Time, Lydia? Dutiovx, 1971. PB, 
Exactly Alike, Scribner, 1964. 

Old Mother Hubbard and Her Dog. Holt, 1972. P6, 
Tom Tit ToMby Joseph Jacobs). Scribner, 1965, 
Yeck, Eck. Dutton, 1974, 

Peet, BilL The Wump World. Houghton, 1970. 

The planet of the Wumps is invaded by the Pollutions who destroy 
the quiet, peaceful world and then move on. Child^n will under- 
stand the message and will'en^age in a lively discussion about ecology. 
Seealso; The Ant and the'Blephant. ^Houghton, 1972. 
Chester the W orfd\y^g . Houghton, 1965. 
The Gnats of Knotjyhne. Houghton, 1975. 
^ Hubert s Hair Ra(s^ Adventure. Houghton, 1959. 

The Pinkish, Purptish. Bluish ^gg. Houghton, 1963. 
The Whingdingdilly. Houghton, 1970. 

Pierikowski, Jan. 5/ia;:?^5. Harvey House, 1975. 

Circles, ^squares, and trtiar^les appea^in simple line drawings of 
' familiar o^ects. Three yea^ds can read it glone. 
See afso.-^'fVwm/je^s. Harve\rH^5,use, 1975. 

Piper, Watty. The Little Engine TK^ Qould. lllus. by George and Doris 
Hauman, Piatt and Munk, 193^^954. 

The classic story of the little^'engira^^bat carried the trainload of 
toys across the mountain top becai4^e?.^pT¥{^^t it could, it thought it 

could. Children repeat 'ihe refrain irea^fi^: ' 

a. / 

Potter, Beatrix. The Tate ofP^^^j^f^t^Warue. 1902. PB: Scholastic Book 
Services. ' 

The classic tale ^ disobedierit'^eter Rabbit ^f^his 'frightening 
adventure in Mr. MacGregor's 'g^f^. ^endirlg with Peter properly 
chastised, but secure and s^e. Rea3^his the otlier Pbiter titles 

' ■ aloud. • ^ ' * " r^' 

Seealso: T/i^ 5(y^!Afra^. Warne, 1906, 19^^^^^^ 

^ The of Benjamin Bunny: V\/arne, '1904: PB:Doy/er. 
Tale of Jemima Puddleduck. Warne, 1908, 1936. 
-"^^Tale of Jeremy Fisher Warne, 19l)6. PB: Dover. 
The Tale of Mrs. Tiggy Winkle. Wgrne, 1905. PB: Dover. 
The 7 ale of Tom Kitten. Warne, 1907, 
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Vve[\^is\^, ]^^±,3jhe Pack Bloy Graham. Mac- 
miUan, 1974. 

Prelutsky's poems give the essence of the animal he describes from 
■ the inside out. Choral speaking. Memorization. 
See also: Circus. lllus. by Arnold Lobel. Macmillan. 1974. 

A Gopher in the Garden. lUus. by Robert Leydenfrost. Mac- 
millan. 1967. 

'Ibiiccins Two. lllus. by Jose Aruego. Macmillan. 1970, 

Preston. I'Mna Mitchqll. Pop Corn and Ma Goodness, lllus. by Robert Andrew 
Packer. Viking, 1969. PB. 

The story 6f Pop Corn and Ma Goodness, their meeting, marriage, 
hardships, and good times, written in nonsensical verse and illus- 
trated with simple v^atcrcolor paintings which enhance the rural 
atmosphere of the book. Read aloud. 

See also: Sqmu^ to the Moon. Little Goose, lllus. by f^c4rbara 
(3feoncy,:\/iking, 1974. \ 
fljo Temper lontrtim Bocrk^-\\\us. by Rainey Bennett. 
Viking. 1969. PB. 

Quackenbush. Robert. Cknnentme. Lippincotl, 1974. 

V -i. Favorite old songs are illustrated with /.est and humorous appeal. 
/ Good for sing-alongs since the music is included. 
Jl See also:. Go Tell Aunt Rhody. Lippincott, 1973. 

The Man on the Fli/ing Trapeze. Lippincott, 1975. 
Old MacDonuld Uud a Farm. Lippincott, 1972. 
Pap''Gocs the Weasel and Yankee Doodle. Lippincott. 1976. 
Shell Be Comin^ 'Round the Mountain. Lippincott, 1973. 
Skip to Ml/ Lou. Lippincott, I 975. 

Llwre'll Re a Hot 'Ltrne in the Old lown 'Toniqht Lippin- 
cott, 1974. 

. 

Raskin. I '.lien. Xothnui L'.irr Happens . on .My Block Atheneum, 1966. f^B: 
. Scholastic Book Services. 

\- AlT^'fhe '\vhilc a chiid*'COrapli!#ffs' that"^ nothing ever happens on his 

^'^ block, J Hl*' wildest tTiings are happening. A fire, a. robbery, and a wild 
^- C'^h^C ''Occur cltthough he never notices a thing. 
' Se}iM[Boi0i)eetacles. Atheneum, 1968. PB. 
. '"'t Who. Said Sue. Said Whoo- M\\er\Qun\. 1973. 

Reiss, John J. Numbers. F^radbury Press, 1 97 1. 

Bold pictures with lavish us^of bright colors show the -numbers one 
to twenty and. by, tens, thirty to one hundred. Young children will 
want to look through it repeatedly. 
. S(SQ'alsW.Co7o;\s. Bradbury Press. 1969. 

ley. Hai\|-^togM^k^^ Cimous George. Houghton^ 1941. PB. 

first of many books about a monkey whose curiosily gets him 

.|6uble. Storytelling. Create new Curious George stories. 

Seo'also: Cnrions'George Gets a Medal. Houghton. 195r7.;PB. 

Curious George Rides a /^/X^c. .Hodghton, 1952. PB. 
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Curious George Goes to the Hospital (with Margaret £ey). 
Houghton, 1966. ' < W 

Rockwell, Anne. The Three Bears and 15 Other Stories. Cro\^ell 1975'. 

Sixteen old favpriteS are presented here with simple illustrations. 
Read aloud. Compare with different versions of the same tales. 
Dramatize. Flannel board. 
.See also: Big Boss. Macmillan, 1975. ^ 

Games (and How to Play Them). Crowell, 1973. 
Toad. Illus. by Harlow Rockwell. Doubleday, 1972. 
The Toolbox. Illus. by Harlow Rockwell. Macmillan, 1971 
PB. 



^ckwell, Harlow. My Doctor Macmillan, 1973. 

Large and clear illustrations show a doctor's procedures and equip- 
ment. Large print and ample white space add to the visual clarity. 
Browse. Discussion.. . 
See also: / Did It. Macmillan, 1974. 

Machines (with Anne Rockwell). Macmillan, 1 972. 
My Dentist. Greenwillow, 197^. 

Pnntmaking. Doubleday, 1974. , , 

Scott. Ann Herbert. Sam. Illus. by Simeon Shimin. McGfaw, 1967. 

Sam becomes upset when nothing he wants to do or tries to do is 
appreciated by the members of his family. He feels rejectecf until t\\e 
family realizes how unhappy he is and begins'Tt) make him feel needed 
and important. Dramatize. 

See also: On Mothers La^,' Illus. by Glo Coalson.'McGraw, 1972. . 
Segal, Lorl. Tell Me a Mitzi. Illus. by Harriet Pincus. Farfar, 1970. 

"Three stories which border on fantasy are the result of Mitzi's plea 
to her mother to ^'tell me a;VIitzi" about all the things Mitzi would like 
to do. Create new Mitzi stories. ^ , 

Seeal30: All the Way Home. Illus. by James Marshall. Farrar, 1973. - 
The Juniper Tree and Other Tales from Grimm (Grimm 
Brothers). 2 vols. Trans, by Lore Segal and Randall 
* Jarrell. Illus. by Maurice Sendak. Farrar, 1973. PB. 

Sendak, lVf4uri-ce. Where the Wild Things Are. Harper, 1963. ' • 

Max wears his tvolf suit, gets into mischief, is sent to^ed supper- 
.less, and sails in his dreams to where the wild things are. After a wild 
rumpus with the wild things, he returns to his v^ry own. room where 
his hot supper is waiting. Repetition,^ dramatization/ puppetry are 
natural foflow-up activities. ' . 

See also: In thc^Nipht Kitchen. Harper, 1970. ^ \^ / . 

Pierre and Chicken Soupzvith Ride in j:he Nutsh^l Library ' 
Harper, 1962. , ' 

• Really Rosie. Music-by Ca/^ole King. Harper, 1 975. PB. % 
Shulevitz, Uri. Rain/ Rain. Rivers. Farrar, 1909? " « • 

Rain is described in a variety of settings, with the child who is 
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'actually experiencing thfe rain living In a city / Expressive, poetic text 
leads to repetition; _ ^ 5; . ' 

V See alsfe; Dawn, F^rrar, 1974. • ; v , 

The Fool pf the World and the Fly^ing Ship, Retold by Arthur 

Ransome. Farrar, 1968. 
One Monday Morning. Scribner, 1967. PB. 

Slobodkina, Esphyr. Caps for Sale, Addison- Wesley, 1947, 

A peddler loses his caps to some mischievous monkeys, yjifter much 
unsuccessful 'shouting and foot stomping, he inadvertently discovers 
\\o\N to get his caps hack. Dramatize. Puppetry. ^Flannel board. 

Spier, Peter. Past-Slow, High-Low: A Book ofOpposites. Doubleday, 1972. 

A book df bpposites which presents concepts such as size, speed, 
spatial relations, quantity,<texture, and temperature through compari- 
sons. 

See also/ Crash, Bang, ^oom. Poubleday, 1972. 

The Ene Canal Doubleday, 1970. PB. 

The Fox Went Qui on a Chilly Night. Doubleday, t961. PB. 

Gobble. GrowlfCrunt. Doubleday, 1971. 

Hurrah. We^re Outward Bound. Doubleday, 1968. 

London Bridge Is Falling Down. Doubleday, 1967."^^. 

The Star Spangled Banner. Doubleday, r973. 

To Market, to Market. Doubleday, 1967. PB. 

Steig, William. /4mos and ^ons. Farrar, 1971. 

A friendship bet weeQ" Amos the mouse and Boris the whale.vCom- 
pare v^ith The Lion and the Rat. 

See also: Sylvester and the Magtc Pebble. Windmill, 1969: PB. 

Steptoe, John. 5^et'/e. Harper, 1969. V 

Robert resents the intrusion of little Stevie \Vhen Stevie become? a 
boarder in his-home for a vi^hile but misse^ Fiim when hfes gone. 
Natural dialect catches the language style of some blacks. 

Stobbs, William. RumpelstiltskuJ. Waick, 1970. 

A vividly 'illustrated edition to compare with other versions of the 

^ Rumpelstiltskin story. 

See also: Jack and the Beanstalk. Delacorte, 1969. • - • 

Johnny Cake. Viking,. 1973. PB. 

^ Little Red Riding Hood WaIck, 1 972. 

• * > - , 

Tolstqy, Alexei. The Great Big Enormous Turnip. Illus. by Helen Oxeobury. 

Watts, 1969. . / 

Children can rec^nize the slight variations between this and other 

turnip stories. Compar^e- with The Tufriip by.Janina Domansjka. 

Flannel board. ' ■ , ^ ^ 

. • . • ' \ ■ ^ 

Tresselt, Alvin'. Hide and Sie'k Fog. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop, 1965. 

A nfiood is created through the description of ^tie fog and its effect 
on the lives of people in a little fishing village. Read aloud. Make fog 
pictures. 
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See also; ' The Beaver Pond, IIlus. by Roger Duvoisin, Lothrpp, 1970. 
■ The Dea^Tr'ee, Illys;. bjj Ch^rles Robinson, Parents, 1972. 
, It's Time Now, Illus; bycRog^^^^^^ Harper, 1969, 

The Mitten. lUus/by Yaroskva. Lothrop, 1964. 
Wake Up City. lUus. by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop, 1957. 
Wake Up Farm. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop, 1955. 
White Snow, Bright Snojuj^ Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Loth- 
rop, 1947. si ' 

The World in the Candy Egg. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. 
Lothrop, 1967. 

Turklc^Brinton. Thy Fnend, Obadiah, Viking, 1969. Pg. 

Much to Obad^^h's displeasure, a sea gull decides to follow him 
. ' around. Then suddenly it disappears and Obadiah finds himself look- 
ing for the bird. He finds the sea gull and discovers a rusty fishhook 
stuck in the bird's beak. After Obadiah removes the hook, the bir-H 
again follows hi^' around, but this time Obadiah enjoys his friend. 
Read aloud. Discussion. 

Sec also: The Adve^itures of Obadiah. V\k\ng, 1972 I^B. 
Obadiah the Bold. Viking. 1965. PB. 
The Sky Dog. y iking, 1969. PB. 

Udry, Janice May, Let's Be Enemies. Illus. by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 1961 . 
PB: Scholastic Book Services. 

The trials of friendship and the ready forgiveness ©f young"! chihdren 
■ are iptly portrayed. Compare with The Quarreling Book by Charlotte- 
Zolotow and Tm Not Oscar's Friend Anymore by Marjorie Weinman 
Sharmat (illus. by Tony DeLuna;"Dutton, 1975). 
See also; Mary Jo s Grandmother. Illus. by Eleanor Mill. A. Whitman, 
.1970. ^ 
I he Moon Jumpers. Illus. by Maurice Sendak. Harper 
1959. 

A Tree Is Nice. Illus. by Marc Simont. Harper. 1956. 
What Mary Jo Shared. Illus. by Elea nor Mill, A. Whitman. 

1966. PB: Schola.^ic Book Services. 
What Mary Jo Wanted, lllus'. by Eleanor Mill. A. Whitman 

1968. 

UngiTcr. Tomi. Crwtor. Harper. 1958.* PB: Scholastic Book Services.. 

A pet,t>oa constrictor is used as a slide and a jump rope ^nd cap- 
■tures-a burg^la/ in a hilariously' ^bsurfd story. Arf activities^tuffed 
■ '^njnials. .^ipram^^-. , o ' J^- v 
.^ee ar^6f '^emlttd's- O^re.* Harper. 1967.; /\ ^ ' ' 

' * *''3^#^ ^ * ' ^ - \ - . • f ' 

Viorst Judi|hfPifeA'J Te'mble, Horrible. No Good: Very Bad Day^ 

lllus. by Ray Cruz, Atheneum. 4972. ^ ^ ' ' ' . 

' . The terrible situations a young boy experienpefs oh'one of those^days ' 
^ when nothing goes as it sh,c:)uld> CreBie.your bwh stS^t;y of a b^^cl^y^ 
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See also: 77/ Fix Anthony, Illus. by Arnold LolDel. Harper, 1969. 
^: ' \ The Tenth Good pting about BarneyAllus. by Erik Blegvad. 

■ " Atheneum, 197i;PB. 

/Waber, Bernard. /ra 5/gep5 Otif^j^. ^Houghton, 1975. PB. ' . 

. . Ira has no niisgivings'i^^ 

'friend*s house — until his sisij(er plants the seeds of doubt. Read alou(^. 
DiscUs§^ion. dramatize. / 
See also: A Firefly 'Named Tc^j^fiy, Houghton, 1970. 

the House on East 8^h Street Houghton,: 1962. PB. 
, . . Lyle. Lyle Crocodile, Hw^"!^^^^^ 1965. PB. 

!'You Look RidiQulous^' Said the Rhinoceros to the Hippo- 
potamus. Houghton, 196Q. ,:. ' 

Watson, Clyde, Father Foxls Pennyrhymes. Illus. by Wendy Watson. 
. / Crowell, 1971. PB: Scholastic Book Services. 

Father Fox. sings happy. nursery rhymes with boungy, rhythmic, and 
often nonsensical word play. B^petition is a natural outcome of hear- 
ing the vers<^. < ' - * 

Ward, Lynd^ 77ie 5eflr/ Houg^ *, ' 

^ Johnny Orchard finds a'bear cub in the forest and takes him home 
• to care fp^ him, never realizing that as the bear grows in size, so will 
the bear's appetite and his own problems. Read aloud. " 
See also: The Silver Pony Houghton, 1973. . / 

Watts, Bernadette. Rapunzei Crowell, 1974, 1975. 
v-V- Th^ beautiful oversized interpretation oi Rapunzei rs good to com- 
'''^'■^ pare With that of other artists. 

* ; See also: Uttle Red Riding Hood. World Publishing, 1968. PB: Scho- 

lastic Book Services. 

Wezel, ?eiet^fWi Good Bird. Harper, 1964. . 

The good bird befriends a goldfish trapped -in a bowl. Large 
crayon-like drawinga,teil the story jivithout Words. Tap§* record chil- 
dren's versions of the story. > , 
See also: r;zeA/aw^/z/yBrrrf. Follett,.1967. ' • 

.Wildsmith, Brian. Brian' Wildsrnith's Mother Goose. Watts, 1965. 

/^colorful collection of Mother Goose ' rhymes in Wildsrnith's 
" ^ unique style. Read Efloud. Repetition. 

See'also: Birds. Watts, 1967. ' , ^ 

Brian Wildsmiths /IfiCs Watts, 1963. |' 
. Bnun Wildsmiths L 2, 3's. Watts, 1965: . 
: Brian i/i^ldsmith's Puzzles. Wlsitts, 1970, 

A Child's Garden of Verses (by Robert Louis Stevenson). 

Watts, 1966. 
Circus, Watts, 1,970. . . 
, The lazy Bear. Watts, 1973: ^ 
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The LioM^and the Rat (hy Jean d^. La Fontaine). \/^atts,%^^ 
J,, Python's Bprty. Watts, IQ75. ' . ' ^ 

. • . Wild AntMdls.'Watts, 1967. ' ' . 

Williams; Garth, The Rabbits' Wfddtng,.. Harper, 1958,- . . 

; Soft, furry rabbits run and play together throughout the forest: The 

other animals dance around them in a wedding circle. Read aloud. 

Enjoy. ^ • 

See also: Babys First Book, Western, 1955. 

Yashima,Taro. L^mfere//a. Viking, 19b^.;PB, 

Momo is. anxious to use the new umbrella . she'received as a present ' 
' on her third birthday. The sounds^ of the rain irivite a chorus.of chil 
dren's voices. 

See also: Crotu Boy. Viking, 1955. PB. • 

Motno's KittejT. Vildng, 1961. PB. ^ . 

Plenty to Watck Viking, 1954. 
Seashore Story, Viking, 1967, 
Youngest One, Vi^ng, 1962. 

Zemach, Harve. Duffy and the Devil. Illus. by Margot Zemach. Farrar, 1973.- 
This Cornish version of Rumpel's tilts kin can be compared, with the 
German and English versions of the same story. 
See also: The Judge: An Untrue Tale. Illus. by Margot Zemach. 
Farrar, 1969. . 
Nail Soup. Illus. by Margot Zemaja. Follett, 1964. 
A Penny a Look: An Old Story. IMs: by Margot Zemach. 
Farrar, 1971. 

Th^ Speckled Hen: A Russian Nursery Rhyme. Illus. by 
Margot Zfeftiach. Holt, 1966. PB. 

Zion, Eugene. Harry the Dirty Dog. Illus. by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper, 
1956. / ' 

Harry, a white dog with black spobs, hates baths 'so much that when 
• he hears the tub filling, h^ runs away from home. He tours the town 
and gets §o,dirty that he becomes a black dog with white spots. Thus, 
• -when Harry returns horte his family doesn't recognize him until he' 
has a bath. Compare \yth Don Freeman's Dandelion. 
See also: Dear Garbade Man. Illus. by Margaret. Bloy Graham. 
"■■'^ Harper, ivdi. '" ' 

Many by theSea. Illus. by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper 
1965. 

The Plant Sitter. Illus. by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper, 
1959. PB; Scholastic Book Services. 

Zolotow, Charlotte. WilHamS Doll. Illus. by William Pene da^Bois. Harper - 
. - 1972. . F ' 

Wiyiam wants a dojl in spite of being called a creep- and a sissy and 
in spite of his worried father's gifts of a basketBairand a train' set. 



Grandmother takes him shopping and explains to hi? father why it is 
importarit for William to have a doll. ■ 
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See also: A Father mke^That lUu^.iby Ben Shecter. Harper, 1971. 
TheMating Booi\ Illus. by Ben Shecter. Harpfer, 1969. 
\ . If It Weren't for You. Illus. by Ben Shecter. Harper, 1966. 

^ , . Mr, Rabbit and the Lovely Present: IWns, by Maurice Sen- 
^ . ' ' daK. Harper, 1962'- ^ 

My Friend John, Illus. by Ben Shecter: Harper, 1968; 
. fily Grandson' Lew. Illus. by William Pene du Bois. Harper, 

1974. '". ; ' 4 

^ When i Have a Son, Illus. by Hilary Knight. Harper, 1967. 
When the Wind Stops^: Jllus. by Howard Knotts. Harper, 

1975. ;. ^ _ ^ , ■ 

" 1^.. ■ ' " 
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